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A QUICK CHECK LIST OF THE THIRTEEN ORDINARY MOTIONS 


ARRANGED IN ORDER OF PRECEDENCE 


A. Privicecep Morions 
1. Fix the time to which to adjourn No Yes Majority Yes No Amend 
(other business pending) 
2. Adjourn (unqualified, and time No No Majority Yes No None 
already set for next meeting) 
3. Recess (immediate, and other No Yes Majority Yes No Amend 
business pending ) 
4. Raise a question of privilege No No None No Yes >: cm 
5. Call for orders of the day No No None No Yes None 
B. Sussiprary Morions 
6. Lay on the table No No Majority Yes No None 
7. Close debate (previous question ) No No Two-thirds Yes No None 
8. Limit, or extend limits of, debate No Yes Two-thirds Yes No Amend 
9. Postpone to a definite time Yes Yes Majority Yes No Amend, close debate 
limit—extend debate 
10. Commit Yes Yes Majority Yes No Amend, close debate 
limit—extend debate 
ll. Amend Yes Yes Majority Yes No Amend, close debate 
limit—extend debate 
12. Postpone indefinitely Yes No Majority Yes No Close debate 
limit—extend debate 
C. Mat Mortions 
13. Main motions from floor or Yes Yes Majority Yes No All 
committee 


The remaining seventeen motions in common use may be grouped in various ways and are often classified as “inci- 
reconsider,” “renew, 


« 


dental motions.” They are “to take from the table, withdraw or modify a motion,” “point 
of information,” “point of parliamentary inquiry,” “point of order,” “appeal,” “division of the assemby,” “division of 


a question,” “suspend the rules,” “objection to consideration,” “seriatim or in toto consideration,” “nomination method ” 


. ” . ” 
close nominations” and “reopen nominations. 
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Oral Communications in Industry 


By David C. Phillips 


David C. Phillips is a Past-President of the Speech Associa- 
tion of the Eastern States. His Onat COMMUNICATION IN 
Business is published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


_ BASIS OF ALL ORGANIZED HUMAN ACTIVITY is com- 
munication. . . The ability to communicate effec- 
tively with others...is essential to everyone, but it 
assumes unusual significance with the executive, whose 
job it is to get things done through other people.” 

This statement, made in the American Management 
Association booklet describing that group’s Course in 
Executive Communication, is being recognized as true 
by more and more people in industry, government, and 
education. The ramifications of this statement and 
others like it are many, and raise many questions in 
the minds of individuals in industry. Two of the most 
common queries are: (1) What is the role of oral com- 
munications in the whole communications picture? (2) 
What is the most important link in the employee com- 
munication chain? 


RESULTS IN GE. 

The success of an intensive communication program 
within a company is being proven every day. General 
Electric gives us a sample of the tangible results when 
they report that a pilot study in one of their plants 
over a five year period achieved the following: direct 
labor costs were reduced over one-third, waste was cut 
over two-thirds, absenteeism was reduced eighty per 
cent, and accident frequency dropped over eighty-five 
per cent. 


Many intangible results in what might be called 
“human relations” also resulted. After describing the 
communications programs used, which included such 
oral communication as supervisor meetings, camp meet- 
ings, staff meetings, meal-time get-togethers, and audi- 
torium meetings for large groups of employees, General 
Electric concludes, “It is pointless to ask how much 
of the progress shown has been due to the communi- 
cations program alone; these results were achieved by 
dynamic and aggressive leadership, and the communi- 
cations techniques described here have been the means 
by which this leadership was made felt throughout the 
unit.* 

Concerning the answer to the first question, the role 
of oral communications in industry, George J. Kienzle, 
Director of Public Relations of the Borden Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, summed up the matter well in a 


* “Channels of Employee Communication,” Part I, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, p. 9. 


speech at the Ohio State University conference on Com- 
munications Research and Training in Business and 
Industry. While reporting on the results of an inde- 
pendent study conducted in a city that contained a 
Borden plant, Mr. Kienzle stated that one of the ques- 
tions asked was, “How did you form this opinion of the 
company?” He continues: 


“Two-thirds of the people who liked or disliked 
us based their opinion on a personal contact they 
had made with our company. ... this may not 
surprise you, but it turned our Public Relations 
world up-side-down. My public relations friends 
nearly threw chairs at me. We've been using mass 
media, advertising, radio, publicity, television, 
booklets by the bushel, pamphlets by the carload 
that nobody read, bulletin boards by the hundred. 
We've been using all these mass media and what 
does the public say? “Make a personal contact if 
you want us to love you.’ When I was a kid in 
college, I knew there was a relationship between 
love and personal contact. But I got out in the 
Public Relations business, and I forgot it some- 
how.” 


The Borden survey also showed the importance of 
oral communication in the answer to a question asked 
of their employees: “What are the sources of your 
information?” Concerning the replies to this query, 
Mr. Kienzle reports: 


“If you want to see communications that really 
are bad, look at this. The grapevine was right at 
the top of the list. Boy, were we doing a commu- 
nications job! Number two was the wnion.... 
Newspapers were third, supervisors, the individuals 
that ought to have been doing the job, were fourth, 
and company publications were fifth.” 


THE MOST IMPORTANT LINK 


On the basis of the results of this poll, the Borden 
Company initiated an extensive communications cam- 
paign that involved many approaches, a good share of 
them involving oral communication; and two years 
later a similar study was made. After the intensive 
communications campaign, the results to the question, 
“What are th sources of your information,” were (1) 
Supervisors, (2) Company meetings, (3) Union meet- 
ings, (4) Newspapers, and (5) Company publications. 


> 


Oral communication was the essential ingredient in 
the first three main sources of information. 


Many other companies have arrived at the same 
conclusion, but these examples of General Electric and 
The Borden Company should suffice to show that 
communications are important and that oral commu- 
nication plays the most prominent role in the work. 
This is not intended to mean that written communica- 
tion does not play an essential part also, but merely 
indicates that the latter should not solely be used 
merely because it may be more easily performed and 
controlled by management. 


The second question is, “What is the most important 
link in the employee communication chain?” Its an- 
swer is indicated in the aforementionad Borden survey, 
which shows that supervisors should be the main source 
of information both for and from the employees. Top 
and middle management certainly have their own 
communication problems concerning such matters as 
efhcient methods of establishing policy, getting infor- 
mation up and down the chain of command, and the 
like. However, if the supervisor communication link 
is weak, the best of management’s communication 
results may never effectively reach the employees, and 
little information may come up the ladder, which is 
just as important as information going down the chain 
of command. 

Many companies supplement the supervisor as a 
communication channel by holding various types of 
meetings at which employees may get information 
directly from top or middle management. However, 
the day-to-day contact of the supervisor with the man 
on the line is the most important factor. Mr. L. R. 
Boulware, Vice-President in charge of Employee Rela- 
tions for the General Electric Company, speaks to 
this point when he says: 


“The establishment and maintenance of this 
man-to-man relationship between employee and 
supervisor, the correction of the physical and emo- 
tional Properties of the job, the improvement in 
supervisory leadership, the correction directly by 
his supervisor of misinformation in the mind of 
the individual employee — these make up our 
most important problem, our greatest opportunity. 
This is where fully 95% of our thought and effort 
is concentrated.* 


WHAT FORD LEARNED 
Some years ago the Ford Motor Company mailed 
a questionnaire to about 125,000 employees, and one 
of the questions asked was, “Do you feel you are well 
informed about the company’s personnel policies — 
what the company expects of you and what it is trying 
to do for you?” About 40 per cent of the employees 
* L. R. Boulware, “How Big is Our Job?” Strengthening 
Management's Channels of Communication, Personnel 


Series Number 116, American Management Association, 
1948, p. 40. 
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answered that the policies had never been explained 
to them, and another third reported that the informa- 
tion was incomplete. On the basis of this and other 
answers to the questionnaire, the Ford management 
initiated several new programs, one of which was the 
training of supervisors and foremen. In summing up 
the efforts involved in this direction, Mr. A. A. Pear- 
son, Director of Training, says: 


“I have attempted to show that in our efforts 
to re-evaluate the human factor in production, it 
became necessary to establish good communication 
with the men and women who comprise our em- 
ployee group; and we found that our most effective 
medium of communication was through day-to- 
day, on-the-job, man-to-man idelandiian To effect 
such relationships, it was necessary to establish 
each foreman and supervisor as an integral part 
of the management team.” t 


To bring these two ideas together into focus, let us 
conclude with the statement of Arthur W. Pearce, 
Vice-President and Editorial Director of Modern In- 
dustry. 

“When an executive developes a good idea he’s 
half way to performing a valuable service to his 
company and to himself as well. The other half 
consists in getting th idea into action. The pay-off 
comes, for both company and individual, when 
other people understand the idea, accept it, and help 
put it into effect. This is true whether the execu- 
tive is a top man, giving leadership to the whole 
company, or a subordinate making a report and 
recommendation to the top man. A scholar or tech- 
nical expert can often work up good ideas. A good 
salesman can sell them. The man at the top, or one 
heading for the top, should be able to do both if 
he’s to be a real leader. 


“There are probably three essentials to getting an 
executive’s ideas into action today: 
The first is a channel through which the idea 
will reach others. 


The second is an attitude on the part of the 
executive that recognizes that ideas are bought and 


sold, not stuffed down throats. 


The third is the application of intelligent, up-to- 
date presentation techniques. 


Unlike good looks, fortunately, ability to con- 
vey ideas effectively can be acquired, cultivated, 
built up. There is an art of effective presentation.” } 


+ A. A. Pearson, “The Ford Foremen Program,” Build- 
ing Worker Interest in Production Problems, Production 
Series Number 183, American Management Association, 
1949, p. 34. 


t Arthur W. Pearce, “Getting Action on Executive Ideas,” 
How to Improve Business Communications, Wayne Uni- 
versity Press (Detroit) 1951, p. 115. 
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What a Congressman Needs to Know 


About Parliamentary Procedure 


By James E. Van Zandt 


James E. Van Zandt (R) is a member of the United States House 
of Representatives from the 20th District of Pennsylvania. He is 
a member of the Committee on Armed Services and of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. He is in his eighth term of service 
to his District. Elected to Congressional membership in 1939, he 
served consecutively until September, 1943, when he resigned his 
seat to begin three and a half years of active duty with the United 
States Navy in the Pacific area. His present service in the House 
began in 1947. 


PROCEDURES ARE METHODS by which 
a legislative body performs its various functions. A 
well-established system of procedure is essential to 
expedition and efficiency in law making. Since 1789, 
both Houses of Congress in Washington have been 
guided in the transaction of their business by rules 
they have adopted and occasionally amended. From 
a few simple resolutions compiled in 1789 the rules 
of the House of Representatives have evolved into 
a complex code. The House now has 42 standing rules 
and the Senate has 40. 


RULES AND THEIR EFFECT 
UPON LEGISLATION 

A rule may be either a standing order governing 
the conduct of House business, or a decision made by 
the House Rules Committee as to how specific meas- 
ures shall be considered on the floor. In its most com- 
mon usage, such a rule is in the form of a resolution 
introduced by the Rules Committee. If adopted by the 
House, the resolution becomes a temporary rule as 
valid as any standing rule. The special rule lapses only 
after action has been completed on the measure to 
which it pertains. 

The standing rules of the House of Representatives 
deal with such subjects as the duties of the Speaker, 
the Clerk, and the Sergeant-at-Arms; election of house 
officers, the powers and duties of standing committees, 
decorum and debate, bills and amendments, the order 
of business, conference reports, admission to the floor 
and galleries, and executive communications. 


A special rule granted by the Committee on Rules 
provides the maximum time for general debate on a 
bill. It may also waive points of order against provisions 
of the bill in question or against specific amendments 
intended to be proposd to the bill. It may even forbid 
all amendments or all amendments except those pro- 
posed by the legislative committee which has handled 


the bill. In this case it is known as a “closed” or a 
gag” rule as distinguished from an “open” rule which 
puts no limitation on floor action, thus leaving the bill 
open to change. 


For the regulation of its procedure the House of 
Representatives has erected a strong system. Its three 
features are the “previous question” and the hour rule 
for regulating time, the four calendars and the two 
Committees of the Whole for classifying business, and 
the Committee on Rules for selection. 


Legislative procedure, as Sir Winston Churchill 
once remarked, “is an enigma wrapped in a mystery.” 
Despite their prosaic and technical character, parlia- 
mentary procedures are a matter of major importance, 
for upon them hang the fate of legislation. Although 
the procedural rules of the House and Senate are only 
internal regulation, their skillful manipulation may 
have far-reaching effects upon the course of legislative 
policy making. I would like to describe for you, as 
simply as I can, a ° w significant features of House 
procedure that a Congressman needs to know about 
if he is to function effectively. 


In the first place, the alert legislator must be familiar 
with the principal stages of the legislative process. All 
told, there are 28 stages in the enactment of a law, but 
four of these are major ones: the committee stage, the 
report and floor stages, and the conference stage. 


COMMITTEE STAGE OF A BILL 


Upon introduction, all bills are referred to the 
appropriate committees which have jurisdiction over 
their subject-matter. If a committee considers my bill 
of sufficient importance, it will schedule hearings on it. 
Interested persons will be notified to appear before 
the committee or a subcommittee and discuss the merits 
and demerits of the measure. A transcript of the hear- 
ings will be taken, printed, and distributed. 
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After the hearing, the committee meets privately, 
reviews the testimony, considers and perhaps adopts 
amendments of the bill, and decides to approve or 
disapprove it. If the committee disapproves of the bill, it 
may either “pigeonhole” it or report it adversely. If 
the committee approves of the bill, the staff will draft 
a report containing a summary of its provisions and an 
explanation of the committee amendments. The com- 
mittee may submit a favorable report by the majority 
and dissenting views by the minority. This ends the 
committee stage. 


HOUSE BILLS REACH THE FLOOR 
Favorably reported bills are assigned in the House of 
Representatives to four calendars, according to their 
character: the Union Calendar, the House Calendar, 

the Consent Calendar, and the Private Calendar. 


Calendars are printed daily for the information of 
the membership. If I have sponsored a bill that has 
reached the calendar and wish to obtain action on it 
by the House, | must know how to get it considered. 

There are five routes in the House of Representatives 
by which bills reach the floor: (1) by the leave of 
certain committees to report at any time. For example, 
the Ways and Means Committee has the privilege of 
calling up revenue bills at practically any time for 
immediate consideration. (2) Under unanimous consent 
on the call of the Consent Calendar or the Private 
Calendar. (3) On special days, as on District Day, 
when District of Columbia business is considered. (4) 
Under suspension of the rules on the first and third 
Mondays of each month and the last six days of the 
session. The rules may be suspended only by affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members voting, a quorum 
being present. (5) Under special rules reported by the 
Committee on Rules. 

To avoid delays and to provide some selectivity in 
the consideration of measures by the House, it is pos- 
sible to have them taken up out of order by securing 
from the Rules Committee a special “rule” for their 
consideration. Usually the chairman of the committee 
that has favorably reported a bill appears before the 
Committee on Rules, accompanied by the sponsor of 
the measure, and requests a resolution providing for 
its immediate consideration. 

The informed Congressman should also know of a 
sixth procedure, seldom invoked, for getting a bill to the 
floor that has not been reported by the committee to 
which it was referred. I refer to the Discharge Rule 
under which, if 218 members sign a discharge petition, 
a committee may be discharged from further considera- 
tion of a bill. Under this procedure, first adopted in 
1910, 19 bills have been discharged from committee 
and 15 of them passed the House but only one became 
law. 

FLOOR STAGE OF A BILL 

Once a bill in which a member is interested has 
reached the floor of the House by one of these six 
routes, the knowledgeable legislator must be familiar 
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with the rules regulating its consideration at the floor 
stage. These rules are too technical and complicated 
even to summarize in a short article, but they are vital 
to the passage or defeat of any bill. He must be familiar 
with the procedure in the Committee of the Whole, 
where the bill will be first considered, and the condi- 
tions governing debate and amendment of the bill as 
stipulated in the special “rule” reported by the Commit- 
tee on Rules. If he wishes to speak for or against the 
measure, he must usually arrange in advance with the 
member in control of the time on his side to be allowed 
a certain amount of time in the debate. He should 
know about the standing rules of the House regulating 
debate and germaneness on the floor, and his right 
to speak once for not more than five minutes regarding 
any proposed amendment during the “second reading” 
of the bill in Committee of the Whole. 


Members should also be familiar with the methods 
of voting. There are three methods of voting in the 
Committee of the Whole, which are also employed, 
together with an additional method, in the House. 
These are the voice vote, the division, the teller vote, 
and finally the yea-and-nay vote which is used in the 
House. They should also be able to understand the 
system of electric bells or buzzers that ring in the 
Capitol and Office buildings to signal a vote on the 
floor or an adjournment or a recess. They should also 
know how to arrange various kinds of “pairs” so that 
their vote may be registered even when they are absent. 


When the consideration of a bill for amendment 
has been completed, the Committee of the Whole 
“rises” and reports the bill to the House with such 
amendments as have been adopted. If the “previous 
question” has been ordered by the terms of the special 
resolution, the House at once votes on the reported 
amendments and then upon the passage of the bill 
with such amendments as it has adopted. This com- 
pletes the floor stage. 


CONFERENCE STAGE OF A BILL 


After a bill has passed the House and been engrossed 
and signed by the Clerk of the House, it is transmitted 
to the Senate and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee of that body. The Senate committee may consider 
the bill on the basis of the House hearing or may decide 
to hold its own hearings. Thence the bill goes through 
the same committee, report, and floor stages in the 
Senate as it did in the House 

If the bill is passed by the Senate with amendments— 
the usual case—and if there is disagreement between 
the two houses on any amendment, a conference is 
asked by one house and agreed to by the other. In this 
case, a conference committee is appointed by the Speak- 
er and the Vice President composed of members of 
the appropriate committees in each House that han- 
dled the legislation. 

This brings us to the conference stage of the legis 
lative process which it is important for the Congress 
man to know about because, sooner or later, he will 
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be appointed as a conferee. The rules governing con- 
ference committees are incorporated in a special man- 
ual. The conferees are strictly limited in their 
consideration to matters in disagreement between the 
two Houses. Consequently, they may not strike out or 
amend any portion of the bill which was not amended 
by the Senate. Furthermore, they may not insert new 
matter that is not germane to the differences between 
the two Houses. Where the Senate amendment revises 
a figure or an amount contained in the bill, the con- 
ferees are limited to the difference between the two 
numbers and may not increase the greater nor decrease 
the smaller figure. But where the Senate amendment 
to the bill strikes out all after the enacting clause and 
inserts a substitute bill for the House provisions, the 
conferees have the entire subject before them. In the 
case of an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
it is in order for the conferees to report an entirely 
new bill on the subject in disagreement, but they 
may not include in the report matter not committed to 
them by either House. However, they may include 
in their report in any such case matter which is a 
germane modification of subjects in disagreement. 


CONGRESSMAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Such in sketchy outline are the principal phases of 
parliamentary procedure that a member of Congress 
needs to know about. This knowledge will help him 
in supporting or opposing measures en route through 
the legislative mill. He should also be familiar with 
his right to recognition and his rights while on the 
floor, with the precedence of business and motions, 
with questions of privilege, the forms of special rules, 
and with how to extend his remarks in the Congress- 
ional Record. 


There are many tricks of the legislative trade that | 
lack the space to describe here: ways by which the 
initiated legislator can either expedite or retard the 
process of law making. Unanimous consent, suspension 
of the rules, special orders from the Rules Committee, 
limitation of debate, and the previous question: these 
are the principal devices that the House has developed 
to expedite its business. Unlimited and irrelevant de- 
bate, repeated quorum calls, the oral reading of long 
bills in full by the reading clerk, and the committee 
pigeonhole: these are the techniques of parliamentary 
obstruction. 


American Voluntary Associations: 


Alice F. Sturgis is a Consultant in Parliamentary Procedure. Her 


Our Informal Government 


By Alice F. Sturgis 


two recent books in the field, Srurcis’ STANDARD Cope oF Par- 
LIAMENTARY ProcepURE and LEARNING PARLIAMENTARY PRro- 
cepurE, are published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. She 
is Vice-Chairman of the Parliamentary Procedure Interest Group 


ORGANIZED EFFORT 
Father has his business group, 
Mother has her clubs, 
Sister’s in a Brownie troop, 
Brother’s in the Cubs. 


Everyone is organized, 
Everyone belongs. 

Badge and card and pin are prized, 
So are grips and songs. 


Here’s the basis of my rhyme, 
Burden of my pome: 
Try to find a single time 
Everybody's home! 
—Richard Armour 


of the Speech Association of America. 


a HAVE “A GENIUS FOR ORGANIZATION — for 
joining together to get things done,” wrote De 
Tocqueville in 1835. His was one of the earlier recog- 
nitions of an ability which has become a unique nation- 
al characteristic. 

Do you realize that each year in the United States 
we spend more than two billion dollars on conventions 
alone? That on the state and national level, we have 
more than 200,000 voluntary organizations, and that 
is only an estimate, for “they won't stand still long 
enough to be counted.”? That every night in tiny 
villages and mammoth cities millions of people meet 
voluntarily “getting things done?” 

These figures give only a glimpse of the vast and 
vital role which voluntary groups play in our life today. 
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Perhaps we are too close to them, too busy working 
in them, to comprehend their real importance in the 
life of this country. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

We are not surprised that little Susie belongs to the 
Brownies and the Friday Afternooners, or that her 
big brother Joe is a member of 4H, the Boxing Club, 
the Y.M.C.A., and the Junior Forum. It seems natural 
that Mother belongs to the P.T.A., the Ladies’ Guild, 
the Good Government League and the Garden Club. 
Naturally Father is busy in the American Legion, the 
Faculty Senate, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Taxpayers’ League. Even Greatgrandpa Hills has 
missed only one convention of the American Medical 
Association. 


We are so used to all this that we take it for granted. 
We are a little startled by Paul Hoffman’s statement 
that “Our voluntary organizations are the greatest 
phenomena of America.” The most significant state- 
ments have been made by Fortune Magazine, which 
points out that Americans are just about as busy with 
their unofficial, unremunerative, voluntary activities as 
they are with their business and their official duties. It 
also adds that “perhaps the unpaid, unofficial, off duty 
activities have a deeper and more lasting effect upon 
American life than do the official ones.” 


Most of us, when we mention our government, 
speak of it as “they.” “They” insist on raising our 
taxes. “They” should compel the bus company to give 
better service. “They” ought to fix the hole in the street. 
“They” are the officials who make up our formal 
government in the city hall, the state capitol, and in 
Washington. 


Actually “we” raise our own taxes. That is the way 
democracy works. In our formal government it seems 
dificult to think in terms of “we,” but in our volun- 
tary organizations the “we” comes naturally. These 
groups are the “we” of government in America — “we 
the people.” 


Free, individualistic Americans, from this country’s 
beginning to the present day, have banded together 
in thousands of voluntary organizations to get some- 
thing done. Our voluntary groups are so inextricably 
interwoven in the fibre of American government that 
they have actually become a part of government, itself. 

Just as the political party system and the President's 
cabinet, neither of which was written into our original 
constitution, have evolved of necessity as basic operat- 
ing forces in the nation’s government, so have the 
voluntary organizations developed as a means of in- 
formal government by the people. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS HAVE POWER 


Voluntary organizations have tremendous power. 
The formal government listens to the groups which 
make up our informal government. Consider the func- 
tions of just one of these organizations, for example, 
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the American Medical Association. The Medical Asso- 
ciation sets up standards for the education of doctors, 
supervises the examination for admittance into the 
profession, guards the public against imposters and 
quacks, and informs the people about new discoveries 
and advances in the field of medicine. 


The Association advises on legislation, stands in 
protection of the people when health issues are at 
stake, makes recommendations for governmental ap- 
pointments in the medical field, sets up goals for public 
health, warns on epidemics, stimulates and guides 
medical research, and maintains world contacts on 
health and medicine. 


If there were no American Medical Association, all 
these functions would, of necessity, be performed by 
government, probably at far greater cost and with less 
efficiency. Thus the voluntary organizations serve as 
our involuntary government. 

When one of these voluntary groups becomes so well 
established that the people look to it for guidance, it 
has, in effect, obtained a trust from the American 
people to represent them in its particular field. The 
American Bar Association speaks for the people in 
the field of law, the Printers’ Union in the field of 
printing, and the National Safety Council in the area 
of safety. 

When organizations play such an important role 
in American life, officially and unofficially, we cannot 
have too great a knowledge of how to work well in 
them. Parliamentary procedure gives us that knowl- 
edge. Here is Richard Armour’s definition of it. 


IT’S THE LAW 


Parliamentary law, 
Though it’s plenty lawful, 
Is really not fearful 

And really not awful. 


Not a cage of steel, 

Not a thong of leather, 
But a way, my friends, 
Of working together. 


VOLUNTARY GROUPS 
NEED PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
The great voluntary groups in this country are vital- 
ly interested in parliamentary law. They are not parti- 
cularly interested from a strictly technical point of 
view, nor from a ritualistic standpoint. They are inter- 
ested in it as a means of achievement. 


Many of the business sessions of larger organizations 
range in cost from $500 to $1200 per minute. Their 
agendas are crowded with important matters requiring 
consideration and decision. These groups are primarily 
action groups, safeguarding the right and _ privilege 
of thorough consideration and discussion, but forced 
by time to streamline procedures wherever that is 
possible. Such groups are interested, not in whether 
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it is correct for a committee to “rise” or “to adjourn,” 
but rather in whether the committee functions with 
eficiency and with wisdom. 

The voluntary groups have great respect for the 
fundamental principles of parliamentary procedure, but 
resent an over emphasis on technicalities or a misuse 
of its provisions. 


They require that their parliamentarians be compe- 
tent advisors, not only in the field of parliamentary 
procedure, itself, but in the wider field of organization 
problems. Methods of gaining members, adequate finan- 
cing, how to handle controversial problems in a large 
convention so that there will be a final unity of purpose 
and action, where to secure competent executive sec- 
retaries, how to operate in conformity with the differ- 
ing laws in states governing non-profit corporations, 
how to moderize their bylaws, their structures and 
their policies to fit present day conditions — all these 
are only a few of the problems closely allied to parlia- 
mentary law, which those who act as consultants to 


voluntary organizations are expected to understand and 
to solve. 

As life becomes more complex, organizations become 
more numerous and more competent. It is a broaden- 
ing field and probably Richard Armour’s facetious 
prediction may soon be realized. 


SOMETHING TO MOON ABOUT 


Be it late or be it soon, 

The first arrival at the moon, 
The first to be a resident, 

Will take a hasty look around 

And then, of course proceed to found 
A club, and be its president. 


He'll build, before he builds a home, 
A clubhouse bright with glass and chrome 
And fire that’s warm with embers, 
Then search the craters all about 
With eager eye and friendly shout 
And start a drive for members. 


The Legal Side of Parliamentary Procedure 


By Paul Mason 


Paul Mason is Parliamentarian to the Senate of California. He is 
also the Director of the Department of Motor Vehicles of that 
state. His Mason’s MANUAL oF LecisLative Procepure is pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW IS LAW 


I THIS ARTICLE I EXPECT TO DEVELOP TWO POINTS, — 
first, that parliamentary law is law, and, secondly, 
that many provisions found in parliamentary manuals 
are not parliamentary law. Before we proceed to further 
discussion, let me define parliamentary law. Parliament- 
ary law consists of those rules of procedure which be- 
come applicable to every organization upon its organi- 
zation, and which will be applied or enforced by the 
courts in any action taken to them. 

Parliamentary law in its development has followed 
precisely the same course as other fields of the common 
law. It has developed decision by decision, as actual 
cases have been determined by the courts. The devel- 
opment of law has been so slow that it is difficult to 
demonstrate its development by actual cases, but the 
manner of development can be illustrated quite readily 
by an illustration taken for a different situation. Let 
us illustrate how a rule is developed: 

Suppose we are playing a game of baseball. General- 
ly we know the rules. The rules governing most of the 


situations are known to all of the players, but that is 
not sufficient. We must still have a judge or umpire 
to make decisions. He must decide whether the pitch 
is a ball or a strike, and he must decide whether the 
batter is out on first or whether he is safe. In making 
his decision we expect the umpire to decide the same 
way in cases which are identical, for if he should 
decide one way for one side and another way for the 
other side, or one way at one time and a different way 
at another time, we would immediately decide that he 
was not fair. After the umpire has made a practice of 
deciding a certain way in a particular situation, we 
insist that he must always decide the same way in the 
same situation, and when he does this he is applying 
a rule made by his own decisions. 


We go even further. We insist that our presiding off- 
cer decide the question the same way that other pre- 
siding officers have done before him. When it has 
become the established practice to decide a question a 
certain way, that manner of deciding the question has 
become an established rule, and it is applied there- 
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after whether the decision is made by a court, by 
a presiding officer of a city council, by the President of 
the Ladies Aid Society, or by the umpire of a baseball 
game. This is the way the common law has developed; 
it is the way our parliamentary rules have developed. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW IS A 
BODY OF PRINCIPLES 


In law we have another principle which is of inter- 
est to us in considering the development of parliament- 
ary procedure. In interpreting a statute or written rule, 
the judge must look to the words and attempt to 
ascertain the intention from the words. However, in 
the development of the common law, the judge com- 
pares the facts in one case to the facts in another and 
reasons from what was decided in one case to what 
the decision should be in another. The decision is made 
on the basis of the facts involved in the case rather 
than from words which have been used. In interpreting 
a statute or rule the courts have only the language used 
to guide them in their interpretation. In cases not 
clearly covered by the statute or rule the courts go back 
to previous cases and apply the principles developed 
in those cases. 

Parliamentary law is rather a body of principles than 
a body of written rules. A person who is familiar with 
the principle can apply that principle more accurately 
to a particular situation than he can remember written 
rules, interpret the words, and apply them to a parti- 
cular state of facts. Where rules have been adopted 
covering a specific case, the rules must be interpreted 
and applied to that case, provided, of course, the delib- 
erative body has authority to adopt these rules and they 
are not contrary to public policy as declared by the 
courts. 


BASIC RULES OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

There are a few basic and fundamental propositions 
out of which practically all the difficulties in parliament- 
ary law have arisen. These have likewise been the 
source of most of the litigation which has contributed 
to the development of parliamentary law. These basic 
requirements are: (1) That there must be a sufficient 
representation of a group to act for it, or that a quorum 
must be present; (2) that any action must be taken by a 
proper vote, usually a majority; (3) that the persons 
voting have the right to act for the group they pur- 
port to act for; (4) that the group has acted at a 
meeting properly called; and (5) that the action taken 
has not infringed upon any of the rights of the mem- 
bers. 


The group must have acted at an official meeting and 
where there are rules providing for the manner of 
calling a meeting, those rules must have been complied 
with. The reason for authority being vested in more 
than one person is to take advantage of the judgment 
and reasoning of the group and the group must have 
acted as a group. 
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EXAMPLES OF COURT DECISIONS 
Some of these problems will be illustrated by court 
decisions. It was decided in Pennsylvania long ago 
that agreements or decisions made by a board in ad- 
vance of a meeting are not valid decisions of the board. 
The decisions must be made at the meeting. The indi- 
vidual members must be given an opportunity to under- 
stand accurately the proposal before them and _ the 
members must have an opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tions before the decisions are made. Otherwise, no 
advantage can be taken of the group’s judgment and 
knowledge and the members of the group would be 
acting as separate individuals rather than as members 
of the group. The authority in these cases is vested 
in the group and not in the individual members. It is 
the committee or board or whatever the group may be 

called which acts, not the members individually. 


In counting the members present, in order to de- 
termine whether a quorum is present, members who 
cannot vote on the particular question for any reason 
cannot be counted as present for the purpose of consti- 
tuting a quorum for voting on that question. Failure to 
recognize this requirement has resulted in many actions 
being declared invalid by the courts. 

A case may happen like one in New Jersey. At that 
meeting of a city council of eleven members, there 
were six present. There was, of course, a quorum 
present. But in the course of the meeting they took up 
for consideration the approval of a contract in which 
one of the members of the city council who was present 
was interested. The member who was interested in the 
contract clearly was not entitled to vote on approving 
it; but the other members, who were more than a 
majority of the quorum, approved the contract. One 
point, however, was overlooked. When the case reached 
the court it pointed out that while a sufficient number of 
members voted to approve the contract, the member 
who was interested in the contract could not be counted 
as present for the purpose of voting on that particular 
item of business, and so for the purpose of this item 
there was not a quorum present and the approval of 
the contract was not valid. 


Another case will illustrate the point of being present 
and voting. In Indiana, as I remember, a school board 
of six members was meeting to elect a superintendent 
of schools, and, incidentally, it is interesting how many 
cases have been taken into court specificially on this 
question of electing school superintendents. In_ this 
case there were six member: present, who constituted 
a quorum. Two persons were placed in nomination; 
three of the members of the board voted for one candi- 
date for superintendent and three members of the board 
voted for the other. Several ballots were taken on this 
question with the same result. Then three of the 
members, apparently becoming disgusted with the pro- 
cedure, lett the rostrum and joined the group of per- 
sons present watching the proceedings. The members 
remaining on the rostrum took another vote on the 
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election and voted unanimously for the member they 
were supporting for Superintendent of Schools. He 
was declared elected and took office, but the faction 
which had been defeated was not satisfied and took 
the question to the court. The decision of the court 
was that the three members leaving the rostrum but 
remaining present at the meeting were still in attend- 
ance, that there was still a quorum present, that the 
person who had then received the vote of the majority 
of the members voting was elected. The election was 
not invalidated by the three members leaving the 
rostrum and refusing to vote because there was still 
a quorum present at the meeting. 


The question which has been taken into the courts 
more frequently than any other has been the matter 
of voting. This probably is natural, since the determi- 
nation of approval or rejection of a proposal rests 
usually not on matters of procedure based on particular 
motions but actually on the vote taken. One of the 
most fundamental propositions is that a question must 
be decided by the taking of a vote, elementary as that 
may seem. The approval of any proposition will not 
be assumed from the fact that no one seemed to be 
opposed. A case will illustrate this rule: 


A minister in Ohio wanted a raise. He called the 
governing board of the church together and told them 
of his desire. One after another of the members said 
what a fine thing it would be to give the minister a 
raise, but no vote was taken. Later, when the raise 
was not received, the minister asked the help of the 
courts. The courts said that in the absence of a definite 
vote on the question, it could not assume that the 
board intended to grant a salary raise. To decide that 
question, a vote was required. Until a vote had been 
taken, no decision had been made. The minister did 
not get a raise. 


VOTE REQUIRED 

The most basic rule on voting is that a majority vote 
is required to take any action. In fact, it would seem 
that no other rule would be possible, for if less than a 
majority has authority to act, there is always the ques- 
tion of which group of less than a majority is to make 
the decision; but when a majority is required, then, 
of course, there can be only one majority and it is 
this group which has authority to make the decision. 

A majority vote is ordinarily a majority of all per- 
sons voting, or, a little more technically, a majority of 
all legal votes cast, but in legislative bodies the rule 
frequently is that a majority vote of all members is 
necessary to take an action. 


Another question which is of importance is that 
rules sometimes require more than a majority vote to 
take a particular action. I suspect that rarely do we 
look to this rule to see what its actual effect may be. 
When more than the majority is required on the 
affirmative, it clearly means that less than a majority 
in the negative can defeat the will of a majority. If a 
two-thirds vote is required, it means that any number 


more than one-third can defeat the will of a majority, 
and that when a three-quarters vote is required, it 
means that one more than one-quarter can defeat the 
will of any group less than three-quarters of the entire 
membership. It would seem highly desirable that con- 
trol should not be given to minorities except in very 
particular cases. The policy of the common law can 
be said without question to be that only a majority 
vote is required unless there is a specific requirement 
based on proper authority for a larger vote. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW IN AMERICA 


We do not know too much about the parliamentary 
procedure in the earliest public bodies in America. 
Undoubtedly they followed the practices with which 
they were familiar in England. Questions of procedure, 
as well as policy, in the colonial councils were subject 
to appeal for ultimate decisions back in England. 


However, at a very early date the New England 
states, in particular, developed a town meeting plan 
of government based on British precedents which e- 
volved a considerable amount of procedure. Here we 
have the clear case of the majority of a community 
acting for the community; we have detailed provisions 
for calling meetings in order that adequate notice be 
given to all persons entitled to act, and we have the 
rule well established that those who appear in response 
to a legal call for a meeting have the authority to act 
for the group. 

When the colonies gained their independence, there 
was no evident change in procedure generally. How- 
ever, when Congress convened a need appears to have 
been felt for some more specific rules applicable to 
the Congress. Thomas Jefferson, as Presiding Officer 
of the Senate, prepared a parliamentary manual to be 
used as a guide concerning those matters on which 
there had been no rules specifically adopted. 


Thomas Jefferson went back largely to British pre- 
cedents and unlike many writers of recent dates cited 
the authority for the rules he laid down. Judging from 
the references given, President Jefferson apparently 
made a broad research and must have had available 
at that time all of the authorities regularly available 
in England. He, however, quotes largely from Mr. 
Hatsell, who had prepared a good summary of parlia- 
mentary law as of that time. Mr. Jefferson had the 
great advantage of being thoroughly trained in public 
matters, and also that of being a lawyer of outstanding 
capabilities. 

Thomas Jefferson’s manual seems to have been the 
only authentic book in the field of parliamentary pro- 
cedure until the works of Luther S. Cushing. Mr. 
Cushing published his first manual in 1844 and had 
the following to say with reference to Jefferson’s man- 
ual: 

The only work which has heretofore been in 
general use in this country, relating to the proceed- 
ings of legislative assemblies, is the compilation 
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originally prepared by Mr. Jefferson, then Vice 
President of the United States, for the use of the 
body over which he presided, and which is famil- 
iarly known as Jefferson's Manual. This work, 
having been extensively used in our legislative 
bodies and in some states expressly sanctioned by 
law, may be said to form, as it were, the basis of 
the common parliamentary lay in this country. 

In the first edition of his manual, Mr. Cushing stated 
that he had been at work for years on the compilation 
of a work on parliamentary law and practice but had 
been persuaded to publish this little manual for use by 
voluntary associations. It is interesting, incidentally, 
that the larger manual was not published until 1874, 
and so represented thirty years more work. There have, 
incidentally, been a number of editions of Cushing’s 
Manual published i in recent years, but I have personally 
checked back from 1907 to the latest edition and the 
body of the manual has been printed from the same 
type. 

ROBERT'S RULES OF ORDER 

This brings us down to Rodert’s Rules of Order. The 
first edition was published in 1876 and has had many 
printings down to the present date. The manual has 
been substantially unchanged except for minor changes 
in the 1893 edition and some changes in arrangement 
and minor revisions made in the edition of 1915, 
which has been termed Robert's Rules of Order, Re- 
vised. The jubilee edition recently published represents 
no material change. In fact, if this book were changed 
to a book on parliamentary law instead of a book of 
rules recommended by Mr. Robert, it would certainly 
no longer be Robert’s Rules of Order. 

In the American Bar Association Journal tor October, 
1955, beginning on page 950 is an article by David F. 
Maxwell. Mr. Maxwell for the last four years has been 
the presiding officer of the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association, has occupied the highest 
parliamentary position among the lawyers’ organiza- 
tions of this country, and is recognized as one “of the 
best parliamentarians of the nation. (Mr. Maxwell has 
recently been elected president of the American Bar 
Association). After referring to the manuals of Jefferson 
and Cushing, Mr. Maxwell made the following state- 
ment: 

In 1876, Henry Robert, a captain in the Corps 
of Engineers, wrote a book setting forth his ideas 
of the proper rules for conducting meetings. Rob- 
ert had no legal training, and his volume natural- 
ly showed a complete lack of general legal princi- 
ples. He made use of Jefferson’s and Cushing's 
works, but apparently failed to comprehend the 
legal background from which these books were 
written. He conceived of his book not as an accurate 
statement of parliamentary law, but rather as an 
ideal set of rules to be adopted by the various 
organizations and to serve as a parliamentary guide 
without regard to whether existing parliamentary 
customs or court decisions supported his ideas. 
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Though the higher courts had already passed upon 

a considerable number of cases involving parlia- 

mentary procedure, Robert apparently knew noth- 

ing of those decisions and proceeded to create his 
own detailed rules... Mr. Robert’s inventions in- 
clude: The complicated rules governing a motion 
to reconsider, the tricky regulations on amending 
motions already passed, and the requirement of 

a two-thirds vote for certain parliamentary mo- 

tions... As Robert advanced in his Army career, 

he traveled extensively and, being a genius as a 

promoter, his volume was widely adopted. 

I would now like to defend Mr. Robert from the 
lawyers. In the first place, Mr. Robert never contended 
that his manual constituted parliamentary law. It is 
significant, I am sure, that in the title of his book he 
does not refer to parliamentary law. He called his 
manual simply Rodert’s Rules of Order, and that is 
what his manual is, -- — Mr. Robert’s own ideas as 
to rules of procedure which, in his judgment, were 
appropriate or useful for adoption to govern the pro- 
ceedings of meetings. He did state that the book was 
prepared to meet the needs of deliberative assemblies 
which were not legislative in character. Robert parti- 
cularly stressed the point that his book was intended 
for adoption. If it had stated parlimentary law exclu- 
sively it would have governed as parliamentary law 
without adoption. Mr. Robert promoted his book, not 
as a book on parliamentary law, but as a manual 
intended to be adopted as a guide to persons who were 
interested in conducting meetings. Mr. Robert was 
particularly clear in the preface to his book on parlia- 
mentary practice which was published in 1921. The 
preface begins with the following statement: 

Robert’s Rules of Order was published forty-five 
years ago with the view of furnishing a set of rules 
of order which any assembly might adopt and thus 
avoid wasted time in constant discussion of what 
is parliamentary law in a particular case, the object 
of this book being to furnish a set of rules of 
order to be adopted by societies where it is neces- 
sary that the rules should be exhaustive and very 
brief. 

MRS. ROBERT’S TESTIMONY 

I have in my hand the latest testimony on this ques- 
tion. This is a clipping from the Sacramento Bee dated 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954. This clipping consists of a 
United Press dispatch from Atlanta, Georgia, and bears 
the heading “Author’s Widow Recalls Story of Robert's 
Rules.” This dispatch is in part as follows: 

Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Widow of the late Gen- 
eral Robert who wrote Robert's Rules of Order, 
is a bright, alert littke woman who belies her 92 
years. .. 

After the war, Robert was in California, where 
all types of persons migrated during the gold rush 
days. He found them ‘wasting time in deciding 
what governed organizations, ‘his wife said, ‘and 
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so Rules of Order was born.’ She stressed that 
Robert's book was not a compilation of other books 
but contained rules he had worked out himself... 

When Robert retired from the Army in 1901 
he married the present Mrs. Robert, his second 
wife. He set about revising the rules and Mrs. 
Robert was his critic for clarity. 


TWO-THIRDS VOTE 
The best evidence as to whether Rodert’s Rules of 
Order follow parliamentary law is Rodert’s Rules of 
Order itself. | now desire to point out a few of the 
provisions in Robert's Rules of Order Revised, which 
do not conform to parliamentary law as stated by the 
courts. In the first place, he states that a two-thirds 
vote is required on a number of motions, among them 
the following: 
The previous question, page 112 
Motion to limit, or extend limits on debate, page 
119 
Motions to close debate, page 183 
Motion to permit a member to speak more than 
once, page 178, 235 
Special order, page 73 
Motion to set a special order or to change a special 
order, page 73 
Objection to consideration, page 88 
Motion to consider orders for the day before time 
set, page 71 
Motion to postpone the time for taking a recess 
or adjournment, page 65. 


With reference to the two-thirds vote, | do not 
mean to assert that a two-thirds vote may not be desira- 
ble in certain cases, but I do wish to point out that 
a two-thirds vote is not required by the provisions of 
parliamentary law and is required only when provided 
for in rules or other governing authority. In private 
associations the members have the right to restrict 
themselves as much as they may wish in authority so 
long as they do not transgress the rules of public 
policy. However, in public bodies this question can 
become a very important one because a two-thirds 
vote, as I have pointed out previously, has the effect 
of granting a veto to less than a majority and normal- 
ly such bodies are required to act by a majority vote. 
When authority is vested in a particular public body 
it does not have the right to delegate its authority to 
less than a majority of its members. 


OTHER VARIATIONS FROM 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


Robert’s Manual also fails to conform to the parlia- 
mentary rules in other matters of which the following 
are examples: 

The requirement of 10 minute speeches, page 178 

Motion to reconsider, page 156 

Motion to recind, page 169, and 

Motion to Reconsider and have entered in the 

Minutes, page 165. 


Just where did these rules come from? They 
probably came in many cases, from actual experiences 
of Mr. Robert and in other instances were thought 
out by him or considered to be desirable. Here is a 
story, possibly authentic, which will illustrate the origin 
of Mr. Robert’s rule that speeches are limited to ten 
minutes. An elderly person in New York City claims to 
have taken Mr. Robert over to a meeting of a tennis 
club on Long Island. That club had the rule that 
speeches could not be longer than ten minutes and Mr. 
Robert was reported to have been so impressed by the 
rule that he exclaimed, “By jove, I'll put that in my 
book.” Whether the story be true or not, on page 178 of 
Robert's Rules of Order, is a statement that speeches 
are limited to 10 minutes. 


I certainly would not contend that it may not be a 
good rule in many groups to limit the length of speech- 
es. Sometimes a limit of sixty minutes would unduly 
restrict an organization in conducting its business, but 
in many instances five minutes would be too long. I only 
make the point that parliamentary law, as such, does 
not impose a 10-minute limit on speeches. An or- 
ganization has the right to make such limitations as it 
may choose. 


MOTION TO RECONSIDER 


Now let me discuss the motion to Reconsider. The 
British Parliament in the earlier days did not recognize 
the right to reconsider an action already taken, al- 
though there was provision, mostly by indirection, for 
this type of action at the time the colonies were settled. 
In this country it has long been recognized that a body 
has the right to reconsider its actions. That right, ac- 
cording to the judicial decisions, remains with the body 
so long as the subject remains under their control. 
Where an action has been taken such as ratifying a 
contract or confirming an appointment and is no longer 
within the control of the body, it is too late to recon- 
sider. Until that time, there are no limitations in parlia- 
mentary law on the right to reconsider except the good 
judgement of the members of the body. A body usually 
has the authority to adopt a rule limiting the time with- 
in which a motion to reconsider can be made. 


Robert's requirement that the motion to reconsider 
can be made only by a person who voted with the pre- 
vailing side has long been evaded by a person seeing 
that his side is losing, changing his vote to the prevail- 
ing side before the result is announced and thereby 
becoming eligible to move to reconsider. 


Mr. Robert’s motion “to reconsider and have entered 
in the minutes” certainly is a very strange motion and 
it can have very strange effects. Mr. Robert states that 
the motion is for the purpose of preventing hasty action. 
Under his proposal, however, he would give any one 
person the right to make the motion ‘to reconsider and 
have entered in the minutes,” and if the motion were 
seconded, the organization must withhold action for the 
time being no matter how urgent the pending business. 
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I am sure only the good judgment of bodies which have 
adopted Robert's rules has prevented irreparable harm 
being done by this rule. This, incidentally, was a rule 
which Mr. Robert thought would be well for bodies to 
adopt as one of their rules, according to his earlier edi- 
tions, but in 1893 he set up the motion as a formal 
motion which any member of an organization had 
right to make. 

Robert's complicated rule on the vote that is neces- 
sery to rescind an action previously taken is entirely a 
matter of his own creation. I have been able to find only 
one case in which this matter reached the courts — it 
was a case rising in the City of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and the courts were completely at a loss to 
understand what was intended by the provision. 

The motion to fix the time to which to adjourn was 
at one time included in the rules of the House of 
Representatives but was dropped from the rules at the 
following session. The reason given was “because of the 
facility with which it was used in obstructive tactics.” 
Yet the rule was picked up by Robert and given the 
highest place in order of precedence in his yrs of 
Order. This motion has been widely adopted by other 
manuals. 

Most organizations have a time regularly fixed for 
meetings or the person calling the meeting has the same 
right to call another. The motion could have applica- 
bility only in those cases where there is no such pro- 
vision. Actually, a motion to adjourn, when it would 
have the effect of terminating the existence of an or- 
ganization, would be a main motion and subject to 
all the rules relating to a main motion. 

I am certain that no need exists for this highly privi- 
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leged motion. It clearly is not a rule of parliamentary 
law. I have never even heard of a single instance where 
there was a need for this motion. 


ROBERT DID NOT FOLLOW 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

The instances I have given in which Rodert's Rules 
of Order do not conform to parliamentary law are not 
by any means exhaustive. It has been my purpose er 
to remonstrate that many of the rules contained i 
Robert's Rules.of Order do not state parliamentary tes 
The point I am making is that because a rule is set forth 
in Robert's Rules of Order does not mean that it is 
parliamentary law or that it will be supported by the 
courts. Except with respect to certain of the more basic 
rules, it is likewise true that deliberative bodies have the 
right to make rules governing their own procedure, 
and in so doing, are not necessarily bound by rules of 
parliamentary law. The question still remains, however, 
as to matters of procedure which may be held by the 
courts to be essential to legal actions by bodies for the 
protection of members of the bodies in their individual 
rights or of questions involving public policy. To the 
extent other authors have followed the rules of Robert, 
they likewise are subject to the same questions as to 
legality. 

I hope that I have made two points clear, — that 
parliamentary law is law, and that many rules set out in 
parliamentary manuals, either by Robert or by other 
writers in the field who have followed him, are not 
parliamentary law and, therefore, cannot be followed 
by an assembly with the assurance that its actions will 
be upheld if taken before the courts. 


THE OLDEST CONGRESS KNOWN TO MAN 


IN THE 


ACTUAL WORDS OF THE 


ANCIENT SUMERIAN POET 


The envoys of Agga, the son of Enmebaraggesi, 


Proceed from Kish to Gilgamesh in Erech. 


The lord Gilgamesh before the elders of his city 


Put the matter, seeks out the word: 


“Let us not submit to the house of Kish, let us smite it with weapons.” 


The convened assembly of the elders of his city 


Answers Gilgamesh: 


“Let us submit to the house of Kish, let us not smite it with weapons. 


Gilgamesh, the lord of Kullab, 


Who performs heroic deeds for the goddess Inanna, 
Took not the words of the elders of his city to heart. 


A second time 


Gilgamesh, the lord of Kullab, 


Before the fighting men of his city put the matter, seeks out the word: 
“Do not submit to the house of Kish, let us smite it with weapons.” 


The convened assembly of the fighting men of his city 


Answers Gilgamesh: 


“Do not submit to the house of Kish, let us smite it with weapons.” 


Then Gilgamesh, the lord of Kullab, 


At the word of the fighting men of his city his heart rejoiced, his spirit brightened. 
From Samuel N. Kramer, From the Tablets of Sumer, The 
Falcon’s Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado, 1956, pp. 29-30. 
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Nominations and Elections in 


Voluntary Organizations 


By J. Walter Reeves 


J. Walter Reeves served for many years as Chairman of the 
Department of Speech of Peddie Institute. Now in retirement, 
he maintains his interest in parliamentary procedure in full. His 
PARLIAMENTARY Procepure is published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. 


A LL PERMANENT oRGANIZzATIONS should have a consti- 

tution or by-laws. These by-laws should contain the 
rules governing the nomination and election of officers, 
and they should be carefully followed. 

Before an election can take place there must be 
nominations of members for the offices. The two 
methods most often used are: (1) nominations from 
the floor, and (2) nominations by a committee. 


NOMINATIONS FROM THE FLOOR 

Nominations from the floor can be made by anyone. 
The member making the nomination does not have 
to be recognized by the chairman. Neither does a nomi- 
nation have to be seconded. The chairman should repeat 
the name of the member who has been nominated 
so that it can be understood. He should also ask for 
further nominations. When there has been a cessation 
in making of nominations he can say: “If there are 
no further nominations, the chairman will declare 
nominations closed.” 

The chairman cannot declare nominations closed 
if there is anyone desiring to make other nominations. 
If nominations are being continued, the chairman can 
entertain a motion to close nominations, which motion 
is not debatable and requires a two-thirds vote. The 
chairman should refuse to entertain such a motion if 
there have been only one or two nominated and it is 
indicated that many others would like to make nomi- 
nations. After three or more have been nominated, he 
should listen to a motion to close nominations. 


HOLDING THE ELECTION 

After the nominations are closed, the Chairman 
should appoint a teller’s committee to distribute the 
ballots. When the ballots have been distributed the 
chairman should read the names of those nominated 
for an office and then give instructions about voting. 
The usual procedure is for the voter to write on the 
ballot the name of the candidate he prefers. After the 
tellers have collected and counted the ballots, the first 
teller named by the chair stands, addresses the chair- 
man, states the number of votes cast, the number 
needed for election and the number of ballots cast 


for each person nominated. He then hands the report 
to the chairman, who again reads the report, and 
declares who is elected. If no one has received a ma- 
jority vote, there is no election and the balloting must 
continue until one has received a majority of the 
votes. 

There is always the question of whether or not it 
is in order to drop the names of those who have re- 
ceived the smallest number of votes and vote on the 
two or more who have the largest number of votes. 
This dropping of the names of those who are at the 
bottom of the list has a practical value in that it 
speeds up the election, but it is fraught with danger. 
It sometimes happens that one of the candidates in 
the lower group, because of the recommendation of 
another member, wins enough votes on the 2nd or 
3rd_ ballot to keep him in the running and may 
eventually become the winner. A stalemate sometimes 
developes between the top two or three, which makes 
it practical to swing the votes to one who is a com- 
promise candidate. After three or more ballots have 
been taken, however, if there has been no particular 
change in the result, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the candidates in the lower group stand no chance of 
election. In such an event a motion could be enter- 
tained that we drop, shall we say, the two lowest in 
a group of five and vote on the three at the top of 
the list. Later you may want to drop the third one and 
vote on the two remaining. 

The chairman should vote along with the others 
when the vote is by ballot. The common practice of 
calling for a motion to make the election unanimous 
is a bad one for it destroys the secrecy of the ballot. If 
such a motion is entertained, it must be voted on by 
ballot. Where there is more than one candidate for an 
office, the election for that office should be completed 
before the election for the next office is taken up. 
Confusion will result when you are voting to fill two 
or more offices at one time. 


NOMINATIONS BY A COMMITTEE 
The second method of nominating members for an 
office, that by a committee, is much preferable to de- 
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pending entirely upon nominations from the floor. 
Nominations from the floor are often made with no 
thought of the worthiness of the person or his seniority 
rights. When a committee, however, sits down to con- 
sider possible candidates for an office, they will take 
into consideration the member's qualification for the 
office and whether or not his previous service in the 
organization entitles him to the office. 


The committee usually picks one candidate for each 
office, although they may select more than one if 
authorized by the by-laws or by a vote of the member- 
ship. When they make their report, it is important 
that the chairman of the assembly should ask for 
nominations from the floor before nominations are 
closed. This calling for nominations from the floor 
safeguards the democracy of an organization and pre- 
vents the committee from having the sole power in 
election. If there are no nominations from the floor 
(and there seldom will be if the committee has done 
a good job) and if the committee has nominated only 
one person for each office, it is generally the custom 
to have a motion made that the secretary cast a ballot 
for the election of all the officers. This quick method 
of election should be used only when the by-laws state 
that it is permissible. It should be understood, of 
course, that if nominations are made from the floor, 
or if the committee nominates more than one person 
for each office, then the procedure of election should 
be by ballot for each office separately and should be 
carried out with the appointment of tellers as set 
forth above. 


The method of securing a nominating committee 
varies in different organizations. The most common 
method is to have the chairman appoint a committee 
of three or five. This is the most expeditious method 
of securing a committee, although it carries certain 
risks. The chairman may appoint some individuals who 
are partisan or who can be controlled by the chairman. 
They may nominate members who have no particular 
qualifications for office other than being friends of the 
committee or the chairman. 


The other method of securing a committee, which 
is used by many organizations, is to have the committee 
elected by the members of the organization. This is 
a better method than the one where the chairman 
appoints the committee. A ballot is taken by asking 
the members to vote for five persons they would like 
to have on the committee. The five receiving the high- 
est number of votes are declared elected. In other words, 
they are elected by a plurality vote. It is customary to 
rule that any one who has served on the nominating 
committee for the past two or three years shall not 
be eligible for the present committee. A list of those 
who are ineligible because of past service should be 
posted or circulated before a vote is taken on electing 
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the committee. The one with the highest number of 
votes is usually the chairman. The committee’s pro- 
cedure is the same as that specified for a committee 
appointed by the chairman. 

It is well to consult the members who are going to 
be nominated before their names are presented, in order 
to learn if they are willing to take on the duties of the 
office. Willing officers will do a better job. 
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In New York we supply 90% of all costumes 
used in Broadway plays — have been doing 
this for 50 years. So, you are at Costume Head- 

| quarters when you entrust the dressing of your 
shows to Brooks. And, it’s more than likely that 
we made the costumes originally for the play you 
will produce. Brooks truly has the “Know-How.” 


Your selection is made from our collection of 
| 150,000 costumes — the largest and finest in the 
_ world. These are the same quality costumes as we 
| furnish to legitimate shows, television and the 
| movies. You may use them for your own plays 
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sure your costumes come from Brooks — then 
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The Strategy of Parliamentary Procedure 


By Lionel Crocker 


Lionel Crocker is Chairman of the Department of Speech of 
Denison University. A past president of the Speech Association of 
America, he has an active interest in the human relations side 
of parliamentary discussion. 


¥ SOME PEOPLE THE THOUGHT OF USING STRATEGY in 
parliamentary procedure smacks of trickery. Let us 
think of strategy as planning. Just as in playing check- 
ers or chess, parliamentary procedure is likely to go 
better if we lay our plan of attack. Do we not look 
upon strategy in playing baseball as an important part 
of the game? In fact, the team that does not employ 
strategy in advancing its base runners appears to be 
simple, if not downright stupid. In parliamentary law 
one who has a motion to be adopted has to know how 
to get it accomplished within the framework of parlia- 
mentary practice that has been built up through the 
centuries. When a judge in court dismisses a case on 
the motion of a lawyer because of a fault in legal 
procedure, we do not accuse the lawyer of trickery. 
In the following examples of strategy in parliamentary 
procedure, you will note how Carlos P. Romulo, 
Congressmen J. Harry McGregor and Karl Mundt 
planned how to get what they wanted within the 
framework of parliamentary law. This is strategy. 


Last year at the Bandung Conference General Carlos 
P. Romulo used the strategy of timing to get what he 
wanted, It is an interesting and brilliant feat of parlia- 
mentary maneuvering. It started on the question of 
whether opening statements of the delegates should 
be delivered in person, or handed in typewritten. 
Nehru quickly sensed his side and Chou’s would lose 
the first round if the more adept pro-democracy speak- 
ers got an opportunity to address the full sessions. So 
at the first delegates’ meeting Nehru forcefully demand- 
ed no speeches. 


That was O.K. with General Romulo. “That's a 
wonderful idea,” Romulo said. “It will save time and 
we can get on with the business.” But General Romulo 
was biding his time. 

This concession put Nehru off balance for General 
Romulo was matching Chou in amiability and agree- 
ableness. Smiles and more smiles. The no-speech rule 
was adopted to Nehru’s satisfaction, but General 
Romulo noted that Pakistan’s Mohammed Ali and 
seven other delegates were not present. When Mr. Ali 
arrived, General Romulo smiled and took him aside 
and told him how speeches had been blocked in an 
outward show of harmony. He suggested Mr. Ali move 


for reconsideration at the next closed meeting on the 
ground that he and others had been absent. 


This was done, catching Nehru by surprise. The 
Pandit hit the ceiling. General Romulo innocently 
insisted it was a valid protest by the absentees. Turkey’s 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu joined the movement and after a 
word battle with the nervous, fidgety Nehru, the dele- 
gates reversed their stand, voting for speeches before 
the open forum of the first general session. 


As a result of this parliamentary strategy General 
Romulo was able to deliver his remarkable speech in 
support of democracy and the inter-dependence of 
states and in denunciation of communism and neutral- 
ism. 


Another example of planning one’s strategy comes 
from Congressman J. Harry McGregor of Ohio with 
regard to the 1954 Highway Act. Note how the Con- 
gressman was one jump ahead of his protagonist. 


There has always been an argument, and a legiti- 
mate one, on how highw ay funds should be distributed. 
The city boys say that they should have most of the 
money because they have the largest population. The 
rural boys say they should have most of the money 
because they have more miles to build and their local 
revenues are not as large as the city areas. In the 1954 
Highway Act, of which Congressman J. Harry Mc- 
Gregor was the author, both phases were carefully 
considered, and he decided in the interest of compro- 
mise that the bill would go right down the middle — 
50 percent of the money based on population and 50 
percent based on mileage. 


When the bill came to the Floor, the gentleman from 
Colorado introduced an amendment. (Congressman 
McGregor knew he was going to do this; he told 
Congressman McGregor so.) The amendment would 
set up a greater amount of money for rural roads. 
He made an excellent presentation of his arguments 
and they had merit. Having known that the gentleman 
from Colorado was going to offer an amendment, 
Congressman McGregor got the gentleman from Cin- 
cinnati, Congressman Scherer, to put in an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado. 
Mr. Scherer’s amendment would increase the percent- 
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age to the cities, and he, too, made a persuasive pre- 
sentation. When each of them had presented their 
statements under the 5 minute rule, Congressman 
McGregor, who was handling the bill on the Floor, 
received recognition. 

Congressman McGregor acknowledged the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Colorado and the gentle- 
man from Ohio and stated that his committee recog- 
nized the needs of each, but emphasized the fact that 
most legislation was a compromise. He asked the 
membership to stay with him and defeat both amend- 
ments and leave the bill the way it was written — 
distribution based on 50 percent mileage and 50 percent 
population. The strategy worked and the amendment 
to the amendment and the amendment were soundly 
defeated. 


In the foregoing example we see how the amend- 
ment is used to change the complexion of the original 
motion. Sometimes the amendment not only alters 
the original motion but actully nullifies it. Back in the 
1940's, when Karl Mundt was in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he sponsored legislation to end water pollu- 
tion in all the rivers and streams. Naturallly, several 
areas were against any controls which would force 
industry to install expensive sewage disposal units. 
Those who opposed the bill spoke out strongly in 
favor of ending water pollution but began amending 
the bill. The bill passed the House and most of the 
amendments were added in the Senate. When the bill 
was returned to the House, Congressman Mundt found 
it necessary to veto his own bill because it contained 
so many objectionable amendments. 


Donald Hayworth, a former teacher of speech, is 
now Congressman from the Flint-Lansing district in 
Michigan. He gave me this example of the strategy 
of counting votes before a measure is voted on. The 
Democrats in Congress are organized into ten groups 
with a captain for each group. Congressman Carl 
Albert of Oklahoma is the Whip for the Democratic 
Party. Perhaps about once a week the House Demo- 
crats get a query as to how they would probably vote on 
a certain bill if it were brought to the Floor. A measure 
will not be brought up on the Floor if it is known in 
advance that the outcome will be adverse to their 
wishes. A little while ago, the Democrats called for a 
vote to override the President's veto on the farm bill. 
The Democrats were not held in line and, even though 
the farm bill had passed the House, they failed to 
override the veto. One can be sure this does not 
happen very often. 

There are many strategies an alert member of a 
parliamentary body can employ. Most books on parlia- 
mentary law will describe them. Here are a few: 
strategy of numbers, of prestige, of committee appoint- 
ment, of agenda, of persuasion, of postponing, of voting. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that a mem- 
ber of a parliamentary body carries more weight if it 
is known that he is honest and that he has the confi- 
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dence of the various groups. Congressmen McGregor 
states that one of the main things in securing action 
is to be a straight shooter. In the 1956 Highway Bill, 
which is the largest Public Works bill ever passed 
by the United States Congress, $37 billion, there was 
a tremendous fight between the various segments of 
transportation. Congressman McGregor had dozens and 
dozens of meetings privately with the trucking group, 
the farm group, the railroad group, and the water 
transportation group. And at ten minutes of eleven of 
the last day that the bill was debated on the Floor, he 
was able to get a statement from the trucking group 
as well as the railroad group that they were willing 
to leave the weights of trucks as they are now until 
the highway tests in Illinois are finished, so that full 
information of just what limits to put on trucks, 
gross weights, axle weights, etc. are determined. This 
willingness to wait was predicated on the belief in 
Congressman McGregor and his fairness. 
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. igo CHAIRMAN IS THE KEY MAN (OR WOMAN) in as- 
sembly or committee meetings. He is the man who 
good naturedly and persuasively, but firmly, fairly, 
and correctly, guides the group through democratic 
discussion to a wise decision. 


His jobs in the assembly (in the voluntary associa- 
tion, in the business meeting) and in committee are 
similar but not identical. In the more informal face-to- 
face discussion of the committee, he is an active 
though temperate participant. In the assembly, he is 
the impartial guide who ensures full, free and frank 
discussion among the several viewpoints represented. 
This summary briefly explains the chief responsibilities 
of the assembly chairman. 


|. He makes sure that the legal requirements are 
met for a meeting which will transact business. A 
meeting which will decide policy, elect officers, vote 
the expenditure of money, or make other commitments 
must be legally held and conducted. A meeting is 
legally held when it is a regular meeting, a duly voted 
adjourned meeting, or a properly called special meeting. 


A regular meeting is the periodical session held at 
the time specified in the constitution, by-laws or stand- 
ing rules. A duly voted adjourned meeting is an as- 
semblage voted at a regular meeting or at a meeting 
adjourned from a regular meeting. Adjourned meetings 
are continuations of regular meetings held to act upon 
business considered important and still pending. Spe- 
cial meetings are assemblages called between regular 
meetings to transact urgent but unforeseen business. 
The form and amount of notice carried in the call of 
such meetings is important. It should conform to the 
stipulation of the constitution or by-laws. The usual 
requirement is (1) written notice by mail, with (2) 
the exact business to come up stated, and with (3) the 
notice given a specified number of days or weeks i 
advance of the special meeting date. Only business 
named in the call may be transacted at the special 
meeting. 

Even though legally held, there is still another 
essential requirement for a legal meeting. It must be 
legally conducted. 

A meeting is legally conducted when (1) the quorum 
requirements are met, and (2) the vote counts are 
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By Joseph F. O’Brien 


properly taken and accurate. A quorum is the number 
of members of an organization required to be present 
to transact business. 


In official bodies, such as the United States Con- 
gress, state legislatures, and local government boards 
and councils, the quorum is set by law. In the Congress 
of the United States, the quorum for both the House 
of Representatives and Senate is fixed at a majority 
by the Constitution (Article I, Section 5, Clause 1). 


Voluntary associations may determine their own 
quorums by provision in their constitutions or by-laws. 
In the absence of such a provision, the majority of 
the membership (one more than half), as in govern- 
ment bodies, is the requirement. Often voluntary 
societies place their quorums at a much lower figure. 
In large professional societies which hold but one 
meeting annually, quorums of as low as 10°, are 
common. 


The chairman should determine the quorum by an 
actual head count. He should not leave the determina- 
tion of the required number to chance. 


With a quorum actually present, @ majority of the 
votes cast by legal voters passes main motions, motions 
to amend, motions to refer to a committee, and most 
other motions. A majority vote is also sufficient to 
elect officers. A two-thirds majority is required to 
limit or extend debate, to close debate, to rescind 
actions, to suspend the rules, to sustain an objection 
to consideration, to close nominations, and to amend 
a constitution or by-laws in force (usually). 


In the sense above used, the term “majority vote,” 
whether a simple majority, or a two-thirds majority, 
refers not to a proportion of the total membership, or 
even to the quorum present, but of the votes cast by 
legal voters with a quorum in attendance. Non-voting 
members of a quorum may remain silent but do so at 
their own risk as to the final result. For a dramatic 
account of how Speaker Thomas B. Reed was instru- 
mental in securing the establishment of this rule in 
the United States House of Representatives, see Samuel 
W. McCall, The Life of Thomas Brackett Reed, Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914 
pp. 162-172. 


O’Brien is a Professor of Public Speaking at The 
Pennsylvania State University. His PARLIAMEMTARY LAW FOR THE 
LayMAN is published by Harper and Brothers. He is the Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Procedure Interest Group of the Speech 
Association of America. 
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2. He should go to the meeting prepared. He 


should hold a careful briefing session on the agenda with 
the secretary and, if critical business is to come up, 
with the entire executive committee. The secretary 
should submit the complete agenda (not just the 
main classes of business, but the specific items to come 
up under each head) to him for his study and approval. 
He should have full knowledge of just which officers 
and committees are to report, and of the nature of 
their reports. It is essential that he know the state of 
the organization’s finances. And he needs to be alert 
to any controversial points that may arise. 


> 


3. He should follow the regular order of business. 
Organizations should enact in their constitutions or 
by-laws that order of business best suited to them. The 
usual order is as follows: 


1. Reading and approval of the minutes. 
2. Reports of officers, boards, and standing commit- 
tees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Special orders. 
Unfinished business and general orders. 
New business. 


The chairman should, in general, follow these steps 
in procedure closely. He should also work out with 
the secretary the sequence of the items falling under 
each main class of business. When there is dispute 
about the order of any of these items, he should have 
the total agenda approved by the executive committee. 


At times it may be wise to take up items of busi- 
ness out of their regular order. When this seems ad- 
visable, a motion to suspend the rules for this specific 
purpose should be made, seconded, and passed by a 
two-thirds vote. 


4. He should maintain fairness and decorum in 
debate. Parliamentary discussion, with the resulting 
decision, is the end for which parliamentary procedure 
exists. It is, therefore, important that the chair conduct 
the debate impartially and insist upon observance of 
the amenities. Recognition of speakers should be bal- 
anced evenly between the two or more factions repre- 
sented. The use of invective by speakers, the impugning 
of motives and character assassination will arouse feel- 
ing to a point where anything like meaningful dis 
cussion becomes impossible. The chairman should call 
to order at once any speaker using such diatribe (or he 
may recognize and support such a call from the floor). If 
the offending member persists in his personal attacks, 
the chairman should direct the sergeant-at-arms to 
escort the offender from the assembly. 


5. He should keep the assembly informed at all 
times of the status of business. A chairman should be 
a firm, friendly, and helpful traffic officer to the assem- 
bly. He should recognize positively the man who is 
to have the floor and see that this member has the 
opportunity to speak without interference. That the 
presiding officer will keep debate balanced between 
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the two or more sides has already been noted. He will 
also use these additional principles in granting recog- 
nition to speakers: give initial preference to the man 
who made the motion; hear from those who have not 
yet spoken before accepting repeat appearances; other 
things being equal, grant the floor to the first speaker 
to address him. 


As soon as a motion has been made and seconded, 
the chairman should state it clearly, correctly, and 
positively, and ask “Is there discussion?” He then 
conducts the debate and proceedings growing out of 
the motion. 


Immediately after a vote is taken, the presiding 
oficer must announce the result unmistakably, as “The 
ayes have it, and the motion is passed.” He then pro- 
ceeds at once to state the next item of business before 
the house. An assembly thus firmly guided through the 
heat of debate and the intricacies of procedure will 
conduct itself sensibly and good naturedly, and make 
worthwhile contributions to the welfare of the organ- 
ization. 


The chairman of an assembly has a trying and chal- 
lenging position calling for a high art. It is also a posi- 
tion of great privilege. For it is through discussion 
under his guidance that our organizations keep the 
habits of democracy ever alive in their hearts. 


P. B. RAWLEY 
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Teaching 


1, 2, Salesmanship 1, 2 


By Edward J. Thorne 


Dr. Edward J. Thorne is Assistant Professor of Speech at lowa 


State Teachers College. In this article he continues his discussion 
with Dr. Charles J. Irvin on the relationship of salesmanship to 


S° DIRECT A RESPONSE as that of Dr. Charles E. 
Irvin’s “Effective Teaching Is Effective Selling” 
(Today's Speech, Jan., 1956) to my “Teaching Is not 
Salesmanship” (Today’s Speech, Sept., 1955) deserves 
a thoughtful reply, and I shall attempt to provide one. 


My first impulse upon reading Dr. Irvin’s article was 
simply to say that teaching; is not teachings and 
salesmanship, is not salesmanshipo. However, since 
the only legitimate purpose in an exchange such as this 
is deeper exploration of the subject for greater under- 
standing, let us press on a little further. It is quite 
evident that when Dr. Irvin uses the word “salesman- 
ship” he thinks something different from what I had 
in mind when I used the same word in my article. 


He defined salesmanship as “a constant study of the 
product, service, or idea one wishes to sell, plus a con- 
stant study of people. Its keystones are sincerity. . . 
enthusiasm. . .and the communication of a confidence 
in the product or service, the company, and the sales- 
man himself.” The definition of salesmanship which 
I used was ‘the use of gimmicks, lines, pitches, angles, 
the stressing of good points and the obscuring of bad 
ones. . .personality. . .and. . .selling yourself. . .with the 
goal of preventing an objective consideration of the 
merits of several competitive products (or ideas) and 
coming to a rational conclusion as to which is the best 
for a particular purpose.” Presumably, too, Dr. Irvin 
has something in mind other than my definition, “the 
objective presentation and consideraticn of ideas,” 
when he uses the word “teaching,” although since he 
does not provide us with a definition this presumption 
is based only on his statement that I was not talking 
about teaching when I wrote as I did. It may well be 
that it is only this matter of semantics that is at issue 
between us since he “abhors those things as much as 
I do” which I used to indicate what I meant by sales- 
manship. Perhaps if I had applied a label other than 
salesmanship to these practices all would be serene— 
although I must confess that I am at a loss for a more 
suitable term. 


Having said this in an attempt to point out that the 
difference may be no more than a difference in the 
meaning of terms, however, I should like to move along 
the pattern of Dr. Irvin’s argument, and where it 


teaching. 


might serve some good purpose, make an answer, or 
explicate the matter a bit for purposes of clarification. 


Dr. Irvin opened his argument with an illustration 
in which a village priest showed one of his parishioners 
the reasons for denouncing indulgence in the fermented 
product of grape and sugar, by pointing out to the 
absurdly stupid villager that dropping either dust or 
water on his head would not hurt him; whereas com- 
bining the two, baking them into a brick, and dropping 
that on his head would hurt him. (We are not told 
whether or not the priest used the available visual aids 
to supplement his discourse by demonstration.) The 
temptation is great to show how the priest might invert 
his reasoning process and show it to be evil to use 
any materials except in their “natural” forms, thus 
making bread, for example, bad. I shall resist that 
temptation, however, and point out that despite Dr. 
Irvin’s statement that this was both effective teaching 
and effective salesmanship, whatever went on in the 
illustration, it certainly was not salesmanship as Dr. 
Irvin defined it. Any confidence the villager may have 
had in the priest, or any product or service involved, 
was incidental to the pseudo-logic of the presentation. 
The “student” could as well have had the same lesson 
from a fellow wine-lover, his wife or father, or almost 
anyone at all. 


In fact, if salesmanship took place here it more 
closely fitted my definition. That is, the priest may have 
used the device of the prestige of the cloth he wore and 
the institution he represented to pressure the villager 
into accepting his views. When learning takes place it 
is because the pupil gains new insight into the subject 


matter through its objective presentation and considera- 
tion. 


A bit later in his article Dr. Irvin suggests that my 
definition of salesmanship is not the “commonly under- 
stood idea of salesmanship,” as I had stated. Perhaps | 
erred in identifying the common understanding of 
salesmanship with what we see about us everyday, and 
which, admittedly, may not coincide in practice with 
what Dr. Irvin and many others, in all sincerity, hold 
as principles of salesmanship. Dr. Irvin relegates the 
practices which I attributed to salesmanship to ‘order- 
takers and clerks,” and he suggests that real profes- 
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sional salesman do not indulge in them. Now, Dr. 
Irvin is most surely in a better position to know about 
this than I am, but many people — I among them—see 
a close relationship between salesmanship and advertis- 
ing. They see that relationship, in fact, as part and 
parcel of the same thing. It seems rather doubtful that 
both major and minor advertisers would spend the 
great sums they do on “order-takers and clerks,” or to 
“foul up the air and airwaves with an artificial bait” 
if these were not their accepted and agreed practices. 
On this point Elmer Rice says, “The major part of 
American commercial advertising is deliberately and 
cynically designed to play upon the emotions of fear, 
shame, anxiety, and envy.” Mr. Rice did not mention 
some other emotions and motives which are consistently 
appealed to, but it is difficult to read, hear and see the 
kinds of “selling through advertising” going on inces. 
santly about us without agreeing with Mr. Rice. 
Nor do we have to confine our observations to ad- 
vertising. Not long ago a representative of a nationally 
known insurance firm used the pretext of a door-to-door 
survey of health and accident insurance coverage to 
gain information and “leads” for follow-up salesmen in 
our neighborhood. The “surveying” agent was a 
pleasant, middle-aged woman who chatted with Mrs. 
Thorne, complimented her on the children, said she 
was conducting a house-to-house survey, and noted 
answers to the questions she asked. She left with no 
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mention of an insurance company, or any attempt to 
sell insurance. The evening of the second day following 
the “survey,” a team of two salesmen representing the 
insurance company invaded our home, uninvited. They 
were well armed with the information that Mrs. 
Thorne had provided the “survey” agent. Even though 
the salesmen were told flatly and repeatedly by Mrs. 
Thorne that she did not care to talk to them, they re- 
fused to leave until I left the game I was playing with 
my children, told them that we resented their tactics 
and ordered them out. 

Moving on with Dr. Irvin’s argument, and disre- 
garding the seeming contradiction in the statements of 
Drs. Keeney and Benson cited by Dr. Irvin: “It is im- 
possible to educate anyone” and “Great ideals and prin- 
ciples. . .live from generation to generation. . . .only 
when they are duilt into the hearts of children as they 
grow up,” [italics mine] I wish to agree with his point 
that motivation is essential for education, and that great 
ideals and principles live only in minds, not of them- 
selves. But such motivation and such “building in” of 
principles is not achieved best by having students so 
“sold” on their teachers that they accept uncritically 
whatever is told them. This way lies disillusion and re- 
volt, or worse, the hide-bound maintenance of beliefs 
for years beyond their applicability. 

It is such uncritical acceptance of what someone 
stands for because that person has sold himself, or has 
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been sold, to others that leads to political situations in 
which unsound, even unintelligent programs are voted 
for because the person standing for those programs has 
in some way gained the confidence of many voters— 
often for no more reason than that he carries a par- 
ticular party’s stamp of approval. Or to put it on a 
more personal level, while I, as a parent, want my four 
children to have confidence in me as a person, I should 
consider it a betrayal of that confidence to lead them to 
believe that any political or religious or cultural ideal 
I happen to hold should be held by them just because 
I held it. 

[ wish my children to have not just the right to 
protest (a negative right) but full freedom to examine 
critically and objectively any and all doctrines, systems, 
beliefs and notions that they wish to examine, and, if 
inclined to do so, formulate new ones of their own, 
until in their own good time they can say, “This I 
believe,” and mean it because they understand it. And 
[ wish them also to know that if after further examina- 
tion and maturation they decide that that which they 
had settled upon was not best for them, they might 
change and run no risk of losing face with me or with 
any intelligent person anywhere. To deny this is to 
deny the democratic right to support or not support 
any and all doctrines because they are understood and 
approved or understood and disapproved. 

No, true learning occurs when the student is led to 
examine principles and ideals, accepting or rejecting 
them on their merits, under the guidance of teachers 
who are themselves objective and critical in their ap- 
proach, and who accept principles and ideals only be- 
cause they understand them and see their basic merit 
and meaning. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Dr. Irvin’s further state- 
ment that the important contribution a teacher makes is 
“the ideas, relationships among ideas, and principles.” 
Their objective presentation and consideration, in fact, 
is in precise agreement with my concept of teaching and 
learning. I do not, however, see how this supports Dr. 
Irvin’s contention that teaching and salesmanship are 
identical. Nor do I see how the quotation, “A teacher 
must not only give of his wisdom, but also of his loving- 
ness” which Dr. Irvin cites from The Prophet, in any 
way supports the above statement of the teacher's im- 
portant contribution. However, I have no objections to 
a teacher’s giving of his ‘lovingness” so long as it is 
not a substitute for wisdom. 

The characteristics of courage, responsibility, dignity, 
fairness, unselfishness, honesty, personality, and loving- 
ness which are next cited by Dr. Irvin are worthy of all 
men, teacher and non-teacher alike. However, if a 
teacher “sells” his students the notion that he ex- 
emplifies all these noble characteristics in order that 
they may accept his concepts and interpretations un- 
critically, he will exemplify salesmanship, but he will 
not be a good teacher. 

It is not my wish, as Dr. Irvin next suggests, to 
depersonalize teaching. Quite the contrary. What I 
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object to is the teacher's use of his position of prestige 
and his “personality” to short-circuit the critical powers 
of the students. This was and is my thesis. It is as 
simple as this, and as obvious. 

If a teacher aims to be accepted as a guide in order 
that his students will examine the subject matter he 
presents, understand it, and accept or reject it on the 
basis of that understanding, he is, indeed, teaching. 
If, on the other hand, the teacher aims to “sell” him- 
self—convince his students of his “sincerity” (real or 
feigned) and “enthusiasm” (genuine or simulated )— 
in order that his students will accept his teachings 
whether or not they have examined them, and whether 
or not they have meaning for them beyond what the 
teacher says they ought to have, he is not teaching. 


Dr. Irvin suggests that when | buy an insurance 
policy it is largely because of some confidence I have 
in the salesman. I wish to present this in a different 
way. When I buy an insurance policy from a salesman, 
the confidence I have in the product he “sells” to me 
is not based upon any confidence he as an individual 
may inspire in me. The confidence | have in the 
product is based upon the certainty that it is produced 
by a company which society would long since have 
caused to cease production if its goods and/or services 
did not function reasonably satisfactorily. | do not 
buy “an insurance policy from a salesman.” I buy a 
Prudential, or Hartford, or Traveler's insurance policy 
from the company, through the salesman. 


As to Dr. Irvin's statement that you can't take the 
U out of Education, Student, Business, | have no wish 
to see that done. | want the U very much there (see 
my article, “Automation, Education and Speech,” 
Today's Speech, Jan., 1956.) but | want it in its proper 
perspective. I don’t want the U of the instractor to 
absorb the U of the stadent. 

Dr. Irvin closes with what he terms a “bit of un- 
refutable evidence in the oft-quoted principle: “What 
you are speaks so loudly I cannot hear what you say.’ ” 
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This is one of those easy over-simplifications that come 
readily to the mind in answer to various questions, 
but which really answer very littl. We know too 
well how possible it is to fool people about what a 
person is, especially when he is placed in a position of 
prestige with the weight of an entire institution of 
higher learning behind him. It is true, though, that 
in repeated face-to-face situations without the protective 
cloak of professor, or priest, or president, or father, 
what a speaker really is as a man does gradually 
emerge—but often many people have been misled or 
damaged before this can happen. 

Since, presumably, the two elements, teacher and 
subject matter, are present in the classroom, there 
seem to be two different approaches possible, each with 
its own emphasis. In the one approach the stress is 
laid upon the teacher: his appearance, his voice, his 
“entertainment quotient,” and so on. As the culmina- 
tion of this approach we have the presentation of the 
teacher, with his subject matter taking second place. 
As one result of this approach we have people who 
claim to be able to teach anything because they have 
been trained in the techniques of “effective teaching.” 
I scarcely need to point out that insight into subject 
matter does not grow out of a study of teaching 
techniques, any more than knowledge of what a 
speaker wishes to say to his audience grows out of 
his study of voice and bodily action. In ‘the other ap- 
proach the subject matter is given the greatest stress, 
and the teacher is made secondary to that. 

Teaching is not salesmanship. The salesman’s intent 
is to anticipate and prevent objections and questions 
that may have negative implications. The teacher's 
purpose is to encourage such objections and questions. 
The salesman aims to “close,” the teacher to open; 
the salesman has succeeded when his operation is 
terminated, the teacher has succeeded only when the 
operation has begun. Although teaching may be 
salesmanship,, teachings is decidedly not salesman- 
shipe, and neither is teachings teaching,. 
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How to Use Television to 


Publicize Your Organization 


By Charles D. Bishop and 
Zelda Horner Kosh 


Charles D. Bishop is Program Manager, WSUN-TV, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. He was formerly Program Manager and Director 
of Public Service, WMAL-TV, Washington, D. C. 


Zelda Horner Kosh is a Consultant in Speech Education, Speech 
Therapist, and Free Lance Radio and Television Producer. She 
was formerly Supervisor of Speech Education, Radio and Tele- 
vision, Arlington, Virginia Public Schools. 


[ YOU ARE IN CHARGE OF PUBLICITY for your Rotary 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, Boy Scout Council, 
School System, Church, or any other general community 
organization or institution, you ought to know that 
your local television station stands ready, as a public 
service, to help you publicize your activities. 

Television stations have a genuine interest in offering 
such public service to the limits of their available time. 
Many of them have periods during each day when 
notices of organizational activities, or programs about 
these, can be presented. There is no charge for such 
service, but it is necessary to meet station requirements 
for program content, length, and manner of presenta- 
tion. To be eligible for this free time, your organization 
must be one that has the sole purpose of serving the 
community or nation; the subjects to be telecast must 
be of sufficient importance to the community, and must 
lend themselves to visual presentation. 

If you want television publicity for your organiza- 
tion, here, briefly, is what you need to know: 

1. The person to whom you should write, or tele- 

phone, in your local television station is the Public 

Service Director, or, if there isn’t one the Program 

Director. 
2. You should inform him of: 

a. The name and approximate membership of 

your organization. 

b. Its purpose, unless that is evident 

c. The reason the public should be interested in the 

project or event you want to publicize, or the pro- 

gram you wish to present 

d. Your own name and responsible position in the 

organization or institution. (Note here that only 

one authorized representative should have all 

dealings with the station, and the more he knows 

about television the better!) 


e. Type of air time desired: spot announcement, 

interview, one 15 minute or 30 minute program, 

or a series of these 

f. Approximate date desired for program presenta- 

tion, and date of event 

g. Outline of contents of announcements, inter- 

view, Or program 

On the basis of the foregoing information, the Pro- 

gram Manager will let you know whether he can grant 
your request, and, if so, what specific air time he can 
give you, as well as details about production facilities 
at the station. If your program is a series, you should 
ask about the chances for the maintenance of a regular 
day and hour of presentation. 


After arrangements are completed, you should pre- 
sent the Program Manager with a typed script, meeting 
the following requirements: 


For Spot Announcements—The purpose of these is 
to alert the viewers to a particular need, and to stimu- 
late them to a quick response, such as an appeal for 
funds, or for support of a community project. Spot 
announcements are made between programs, or within 
a participating program. In preparing the announce- 
ment, provide for 125-135 words per minute, or, pro- 
portionately, 45-50 words for a 20 second spot, and keep 
the message simple and vital. Plan to have one picture 
for a 10-second spot, two pictures for a 20-second spot, 
and three pictures for a l-minute spot. These pictures 
may be slides (made especially for television), film clips, 
or, occasionally, stills. 

For Interviews—On programs such as variety shows, 
sports shows, women’s programs, and panel discussions, 
there are opportunities for organization representatives 
to be interviewed, and to explain the objectives of their 
group, as well as any current project for which they 
desire public support, such as the Girl Scouts and their 
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TELEVISION TO PUBLICIZE YOUR ORGANIZATION 


cookie sale, or the fund drive of the Crippled Children’s 
society. In preparing for the interview, you should make 
up the fact sheet on which you list your name, the 
name of the organization, what it does, the current 
project or idea you want to get across to the viewers, 
any other items of interest, and names and titles of 
people to be interviewed. Attach charts or pictures you 
wish to use. If there is to be a demonstration, explain 
what is to be done, by whom, its scope, and list the 
articles you intend to use. This fact sheet is given in 
advance of the program to the person who will conduct 
the interview, and at least one other copy is prepared 
for the television director. 

For Single Programs, or Sertes, of 15 or 30 Minutes— 
One 15 or 30 minute program featuring a panel dis- 
cussion, film, or live dramatization may serve to ex- 
plain an organization’s work or special project, such as 
the services of the various agencies of the Community 
Chest. However, a series of 15 or 30 minute programs 
is usually required for the development of an idea in 
the presentations of educational institutions, religious 
and cultural organizations, and departments of the local 
government. 

In order to create interesting, well-timed scripts for 
15 or 30 minute programs, that are feasible for produc- 
tion, some specialized knowledge of television writing 
and production is required. The organization producer 
should discuss these requirements, in advance, with 
the station director, and, also, if possible, read at least 
one of the books in the bibliography listed at the end 
of this article. Organization producers of religious, 
cultural, and educational television programs should 
also consult other people who have produced programs 
of a similar nature, in order to gain the advantage of 
their experiences. Two additional sources of excellent 
information are the Radio-Television Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C., and the Joint 
Council of Educational Television, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 

After the organization television producer prepares 
the script, he should supply the station director with 
the number of copies required for station personnel. 
Then, lists should be prepared of items needed for the 
program and these should be checked with the station 
television director well in advance of the presentation 
date. The costs of these items are usually borne by the 
organization, and should be considered before final 
plans are made for the script. The items to be checked 
may include the following: 

1. Choice of Personnel on Programs—People who are 
to appear on the programs should be chosen on the 
basis of their ability to attract and hold audience interest, 
not on their position in the organization, or their 
expertness in a field of work. The station television 
director is usually willing to give guidance in the 
choice of people for programs. 

2. Pictures and printing—Since size, form, texture, 
and color are vital elements in obtaining effective re- 
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sults in television pictures, it is important to show what 
you plan to use, or discuss what you need to have made, 
well in advance of the production date. For instance, 
glossy pictures are not desirable, as they reflect light, 
thus showing a glare on television. Therefore, matte 
prints are preferable. You should know, also, that writ- 
ten permission is needed to use pictures from magazines 
or books. 

3. Scenery and Properties—Scenic effects may be 
achieved simply, yet effectively, by means of curtains, 
flats, rear screen projection, and, in general, by symbol- 
ism, rather than literal interpretation. The station 
director will suggest appropriate ones that the station 
may be able to supply, or give guidance on details of 
the scenery and properties the organization should have 
made. Most television stations do not store much in the 
way of furniture or properties. What they do have, if 
appropriate, they will generally allow the organization 
to use. It is advisable to minimize furniture and proper- 
ties, if space is limited, and movement is important. 


4. Films, balops, slides—There are standards of defini- 
tion, size, and contrast for films, balops (opaques), and 
slides used on television. Therefore, these should be 
sent to the station in advance of the program to de- 
termine their acceptability. 


5. Music—If music is used, records must be un- 
blemished, be at the speed required by the studio, and 
must have clearance to be used. It is important to 
bring these in to the station in advance, and have them 
checked and marked by the station director. It is fre- 
quently possible for the station to supply records from 
its music library. 


6. Costumes—It costumes are used, types and colors 
should be discussed with the station director. Since most 
television stations cannot supply these, organizations 
must obtain them. Sometimes, costume companies in 
the area will supply these free of charge for credits at 
the end of the program, if this has been cleared with the 
station. 


7. Clothing and Accessories—People will want to 
wear their most attractive clothing. Details of this 
should be checked with the station director. In general, 
the following should be avoided: substantial amounts 
of white clothing (which “bloom”, because they are 
strong reflectors of light); clothes with “busy” patterns; 
shine jewelry; hats that shade the face. In general, 
clothing should not distract the viewers’ attention from 
the wearer. 


8. Rehearsing the Production in Advance—lf reher- 
sal time is not available at the station, the television 
director will sketch out to scale the placement of 
furniture, etc., and the movement of people on the show. 
The organization producer can rehearse his performers 
eleswhere, using chalk markings on the floor to indicate 
these placements. The director will also advise the 
organization producer about the way in which the cast 
should look at the cameras, watch for cues from the 
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floor man, and the amount of speech projection neces 
sary, especially where there are people of varying 
heights or intensity of voice talking together. Rehearsal 
of these various production items is advisable, so that 
cast Mervousness is minimized at air time. 


9.Avoiding Difficulties—It is apparent that the or- 
ganization producer should plan details of props, music, 
set pieces, etc., carefully, and have individual lists made 
of these. Anticipation of possible difficulties will avoid 
“headaches”, e.g. if a record or a fragile object is vital 
to the program, provide two, so that, if one breaks 
right before or during the production on the air, 
calamity will not occur. See to it that people who are 
to be on the program know what time they are to ar- 
rive at the station. Arrange for alternates to people im- 
portant on the program. The station director will offer 
further suggestions similar to these, with reference to 
a specific production. 


10. Conduct at the Studio—It is important to realize 
that organizations putting on programs are guests at 
the station, and should conduct themselves as they would 
in someone’s home. Since other shows are usually going 
on, people who talk loudly, walk around exploring, or 
run around, in the case of children, create difficulties 
for the station. It is usually not acceptable to have large 
groups of children perform, or to have friends “come 
to watch”. Again, arrangements regarding these matters 
should be checked with the television director, or the 
Program Manager, well in advance. 


11. Promotion of the Program—During the time the 
production is being developed, the program should be 
receiving as wide publicity as possible. Commercial 
stations usually have limited budgets for promoting 
public service programs. Therefore, the major burden 
must be borne by the organization through announce- 
ments at meetings, mail-outs, telephone calls and adver- 
tisements. The Program Manager will tell the organi- 
zation representative what the station is able to do in 
promoting the program, and he can usually be helpful 
in suggesting additional ways the organization can 
handle its promotion. 

After the program or program series has been com- 
pleted, the organization should send letters of thanks 
to all those of its people, and to all community members 
involved in the production. Very important, too, is that 
such letters also be sent to the television station person- 
nel, with copies to their supervisors, thanking them for 
the specific help they have given. By such expressions, 
relationships are strengthened. 

Public service organizations and institutions that seek 
and obtain free time on commercial television stations 
will realize from this brief guide to public service tele- 
vision that so much of the success of their television 
publicity is based on their attitude of shared responsi- 
bility in approaching the station, their application of 
good broadcast standards, and their appreciation of 
mutual problems once the venture is underway. 
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One Man’s Opinion 


Your guest editor thanks Dr. Oliver, Editor of 
Today's Speech, the Executive Committee, and the Asso- 
ciation, for the opportunity to bring out this issue 
of our journal. We took on the job with some fore- 
boding of shoals ahead, but have actually found it a 
pleasure. We hope that you like the issue and that it 
helps you in your teaching, business, profession, and 
community life. 

Those of us with an interest in well-conducted 
business meetings (and we sincerely trust that includes 
every reader of Today’s Speech) are grateful to Dr. 
Oliver and the Association for featuring parliamentary 
procedure in the current number. It may be that Dr. 
Oliver was not only generous in this regard, but also 
had his editorial ear to the ground. Parliamentary 
procedure is truly on the march as an area of general 
interest and concern. For example, Adult Leadership, 
publication of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A., will also feature the subject in its December 
issue. 
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Code for Contests in Public Speaking. 


Endorsed by the Speech Association of the Eastern States 


CopE WHICH FOLLows was endorsed by the 
Speech Association of the Eastern States at its 
47th Annual Convention in New York City on April 
14, 1956. 

It had its genesis, at the 1955 Convention, in a 
resolution introduced at the Annual Business Meeting, 
following discussion in an earlier sectional meeting. 
The resolution, expressing concern at the educationally 
indefensible methods currently employed in many 
oratorical contests in the Eastern states, suggested 
that SAES members should support only those con- 
tests which properly seek and achieve, for students 
participating in them, realistic training in orally 
communicating ideas. The Association voted to refer 
this resolution to a special committee, for study and 
recommendation. 

In June of 1955 then-President H. Barrett Davis 
appointed six members to this Committee: J. Calvin 
Callaghan, Syracuse University, Chairman; Geraldine 
Garrison, Connecticut State Department of Education; 
Wilbur E. Gilman, Queens College; Gordon F. Hos- 
tettler, Temple University; Eleanor McBreen, Water- 
town, Massachusetts, Public Schools; and Robert P. 
Newman, University of Pittsburgh. 

This committee reported to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association on April 12, 1956. Declaring 
that what needed to be said could not be formulated 
in a brief resolution, and favoring a positive statement 
of how contests ought to be conducted rather than a 
criticism of current practices, it submitted essentially 
the Code reprinted here. 

The Executive Committee, after amending certain 
details in the document, recommended its adoption to 
the Association at the Annual Business Meeting on 
April 14. The Association, after considerable fruitful 
discussion, adopted the Code, empowering the Execu- 
tive Committee to make certain recommended changes 
in it. When these were made, the Code was finally 
approved by the Executive Committee, unanimously 
in a ballot by mail, on May 18, 1956. 

Any interested person may procure a single reprint 
of this Code free of charge by mailing a stamped 
return envelope to the Association’s Executive Secre- 
tary, Paul D. Holtzman, Department of Speech, 
Queens College, Flushing 67, New York. Bulk copies 
of the Code may also be procured at cost: 25 copies 
for $1.50; 50 copies for $2.00; 100 or more copies at 
the rate of $2.50 per 100 copies.* 


* An item of interest is that the Code was published 
in the Congressional Record on July 19, 1956, page 
A5693, at the request of Congressman Lester Holtzman 
of New York as an extension of remarks. 


Observing the failure of many contests in oratory 
adequately to meet the educational needs of students 
in secondary schools, colleges, and universities in the 
eastern sector of the United States, the Speech Asso- 
ciation of the Eastern States hereby records its approval 
of the following “Code for Contests in Public Speak- 
ing”: 

A. Because of the sundry unpleasant associations which 
have clustered about the term oratory, with its 
nineteenth- -century frame of reference carried into 
the mid-twentieth century, it would be prudent 
to replace the label oratory with one more connota- 
tively acceptable, public speaking. 

B. Institutions and agencies which sponsor contests 
legitimately obtain therefrom public-relations pres- 
tige. This prestige is enhanced whenever the pri- 
mary motivation becomes the providing of sound 
training in effective communication of ideas for 
American youth, the potential future leaders of 
American government, society, and culture. Upper- 
most in the minds of all who direct such contests 
should be the future benefits which may accrue to all 
students who participate: all those who enter, 
all those who win. Directorial procedures should 
insure useful learning and just appraisal for each 
contestant. 


C. All contests should be directed, and all students 
entering contests should be guided, by teachers 
competent in the discipline of public speaking. 
Normally such competence is attained through 
higher education and teaching experience in this 
area of the field of speech. If a secondary school, 
college, or university electing to participate in a 
contest has no teacher of public speaking on its 
faculty, it should either (1) employ one for the 
specific task of training its students for such con- 
tests or (2) enable a member of its existing faculty, 
at least by partial financial subsidy, to pursue sum- 
mer session study in public speaking at a recognized 
college or university in order to qualify for direc- 
tion of such contest during the following year. 


D. 1. All contests should be judged solely by persons 
competent in the discipline of public speaking. 
Normally such competency derives from higher 
education and teaching experience in this area 
of the field of speech. Competency may also 
derive from practical experience in communica- 
tion. Community leaders are often wise judges 
of public speaking: their wisdom, however, does 
not derive from such professions as law, ministry, 
and teaching of subjects other than speech. The 
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criterion in selection of judges should always be 
not profession, not position, but knowledge of 
and ability to apply standards of effective ‘mod 
ern speaking. Such selection renders superfluous 
the type of ballot which excessively classifies 
criteria and demands unreliable assignment of 
minute percentage points in rating scales. The 
importance of selection of judges cannot be 
overemphasized, since contests rewarding inef- 
fectual communication swiftly and_ seriously 
sabotage the educational goals of such contests. 
A contestant who diligently, judiciously prepares 
a speech acquires an inalienable right to evalua 
tion on the basis of sound, relevent criteria. 


. Further to insure competent decisions in con 


tests, normally each judge should receive at least 
a token honorium, plus expenses, for rendering 
his expert service. No administrator would em- 
ploy in an athletic contest a referee who did not 
know the rules of the game; nor would he re- 
quest such service without compensation. The 
analogy with contests in speaking 1s patent. 
When necessary to conserve finances, contest 
directors may employ a carefully selected single 
critic-judge; for such service a minimum fee 
would be $25, plus expenses. On the other hand, 
this Association believes that no educational in- 
stitution or sponsoring agency which is honestly 
unable to include judging fees in its contest 
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budget should thereby be deprived of the ser- 
vices of an expert evaluator. Members of this 
Association should always stand ready to render 
such service gratis—provided, it must be added, 
that such contribution is unequivocally recog- 
nized and acknowledged by the sponsoring insti- 
tution or agency as an educational contribution 
by a professionally trained expert. 


E. Both in directing and in judging contests in public 
speaking the following standards should be adduced: 


l. 


A basic criterion should be the conception of an 
original, significant, single idea in the speech. 
This idea should arise from the speaker’s own 
knowledge and experience, with this initial con- 
ception supplemented by considerable research. 
Another criterion should be the structuring or 
organization of the speech which develops this 
single idea. It should be divided, logically or 
psychologically, into its component  sub-ideas, 
which should add up to relevant, adequate sup- 
port and development of the idea itself. Asser- 
tions should be followed by tangible evidence 
and proof; authorities should be identified. Ab- 
stractions should be translated into concrete in- 
stances. The specific should be universally 
preferred to the general. Examples, illustrations, 
and other devices of interest should enliven as 
well as clarify the development. Above all, 
adaptation to the particular audience should be 


Announcing Seven New Sets of Cards for Use with 


The Language Master 


This fall The Language Master Library of Cards will be 
enlarged to include seven new sets of cards, extending 
the many uses of this unique language building machine 
special education and clinical 
programs. The new sets will include additions to the 
Word Learning Picture Series, the Language Stimulation 


in general education, 


Series and the English Development Series. In addition, 
a complete new series in three sets will stress phonics 


for remedial reading. As in the earlier Language Master 
cards, these cards will contain a sound tape. As the 
card plays, a voice speaks the word written on the card. 


Each new set will contain 200 cards. 


for further information write to: 


The Language Master sells for 
$295. The Language Master 
Library of Cards sell for 
$30. per set of 200 cards. 


The Language Master 


McGraw-Hill Beok Co. « 


330 W. 42nd St. « 


New York 36, N. Y. 


in Canada: 253 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4 
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CODE FOR CONTESTS IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 31 


stressed. A speech should never be presented in 
a vacuum to a phantom audience: it should be 
directed to real listeners, whose knowledge, ex- 
perience, interests, and attitudes determine not 
the idea for the speech itself, but how that idea 
can be effectively presented. A contest speech 
on a single subject should mutate on its develop- 
ment as the audiences which hear it mutate: it 
should be restructured for each new group of 
listeners to whom it is given. 


. Still another criterion should be the delivery of 
the speech, which, because it is a means to an 
end, should not be adjudged more important 
than the factors of conception, organization, and 
development. Three methods of preparing to 
deliver a speech are available; each contest 
should prescribe one of these methods: 


a. The contestant may write out his speech and 
read it from manuscript. If this method is 
prescribed, he should be trained to write a 
manuscript which manifests oral rather than 
written style: it should not sound like “an 
essay standing on its hind legs.” He should also 
be trained to read that manuscript so that he 
converses with his listeners, with spontaneity 
and with audience contact. His effort should 
be judged on the basis of his ability to write 
and to speak as a speaker. Because this method 
of preparation will be employed only rarely 
in the contestant’s later occupation and civic 
life, this Association does not recommend this 
method. 


b. The contestant may write out his speech and 
memorize it. Again, he should be trained to 
write in oral rather than written style. In 
delivering his speech from memory, moreover, 
he should be trained so to speak it that no 
listener could possibly suspect it has been 
memorized by rote: the delivery should be 
utterly natural, spontaneous, conversational; 
never mechanical, artificial, or seemingly 
planned. Despite the fact that the contestant 
has memorized his speech, he should not 
merely repeat the words; he should communi- 
cate the ideas, what the words mean. Gesture 
and inflection of voice are significant only if 
they unpremeditatedly evolve from a sincere 
realization of the worth of what one is saying 
and contribute to the transference of meaning 


from speaker to auditor. The contestant’s 
effort should be judged on the basis of his 
ability to write a speech rather than an essay 
and, as he speaks, to rethink his thoughts at 
the moment he utters them. Because of the 
enormous amount of time required success- 
fully to write and to deliver from memory, 
because the memorized method is inefficient 
and rarely employed in the communicative 
situations in which a student will later engage 
in his vocational and avocational life, and 
because this method tends to produce a stilted, 
unnatural, often regrettably bombastic style, 
this Association does not recommend this 
method. In an educationally defensible con- 
test a student should prepare for life by em- 
ploying a method which normally he will need 
to use in that life. 


c. Hence this Association recommends the so- 


called extemporaneous method of preparing 
and delivering contest speeches. This method 
should not be confused with the impromptu 
method, in which no specific preparation 
occurs. With the extempore method a great 
deal of preparation precedes delivery: much 
thinking, investigating, careful planning, in- 
corporating that planning into a competent 
outline, adapting content to the needs of 
listeners, practicing the speech aloud with or 
without outline or notes. All is prepared save 
the actual wording of the sentences expressing 
the ideas, which is spontaneously evolved as 
the speaker speaks—in his preliminary prac- 
tice and in the contest speech itself. This 
method forces the speaker to think his way 
through the development of his ideas as he 
speaks, thus to afford to his listeners the im- 
pression of a desire to communicate genuinely 
with them, with a becoming naturalness in- 
stead of a corrupting artificiality. The contest 
speaker should evidence an attempt to under- 
stand and to implement the paramount con- 
cept of modern oral communication: that the 
place where a speech really occurs is not on a 
platform, not even in the functioning intelli- 
gence of the speaker, but always in the minds 
of those who listen. A contest speech is not 
an exhibition of skill, not a performance 
before people: it must communicate ideas to 


and with people. 


THOMAS ]JEFFERSON’S BELIEF IN DISCUSSION 
In every country where man is free to think and to speak, differences of opinion 
will arise from differences of perception, and the imperfections of reason; but these differ- 
ences when permitted, as in this happy country, to purify themselves by free discussion, 
are but as passing clouds overspreading our land transiently, and leaving our horizon 
more bright and serene.” — Thomas Jefferson to Benjamin Waring, 1801, in Saul K. 
Padover, Thomas Jefferson on Democracy, Mentor Book M 13, 1954, pp. 37-38. 
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Trends in Speech 


nn COLUMN was written somewhat earlier than 
usual in order that copy might be fully assembled 
before the estimable Editor of TODAY’S SPEECH be- 
gan his well-earned sabbatical leave from teaching and 
editorial duties. We cannot, therefore, record whether 
handshaking permanently replaced formal political 
oratory in election campaigning in 1956, or whether 
the Republican National Committee's decision to in- 
vest heavily in five-minute “spot” persuasion or radio- 
TV proved a penetrating diagnosis of the limits of 
popular, political discourse. Nonetheless, we fearlessly 
predict that “foul,” “undignified,” “demagogic,” “high 
level,” “statesmanlike,” “elevating,” and other epithets 
calculated to describe speaker, speech, and consequence 
in colorful expressions of moral judgment will pass 
for speech criticism in the year’s autumnal contest in 
persuasion. Precisely what degree of relaxation and 
physical contact with persuadees constitute “pandering 
to the lower levels of voter intelligence” or what level 
of verbal abstraction betokens “statesmanship,” we 
leave editorialists and voters to settle. It is indisputable, 
however, that those whose political fortunes depend 
heavily on effective oral communication have had some 
important second thoughts about communication as 
they plan their strategies for the nation’s forty-third 
Presidential election. 

There are some points, at least, on which Adlai 
Stevenson, Estes Kefauver, the Republican National 
Committee, Richard Nixon, and analysts of voters’ 
behavior have come into agreement. Chief among 
these is the conclusion that he persuades best who 
establishes the warmest, most sympathetic, most per- 
sonal rapport with those who hear and see him. Aban- 
doning his highly polished platform lectures after his 
failure in the Minnesota primaries, Mr. Stevenson 
displayed a new pattern of “communication” in his 
later and more successful campaigns for support. Mr. 
Kefauver, whose informal, highly personalized chats 
and greetings had made him a national political con- 
tender in 1952, continued in 1956 what the New York 
Times called his “rambling, friendly efforts to create 
a community of interest between the crowd and the 
Senator.” By these means he maintained himself as a 
strong contestant for a Presidential nomination despite 
his lack of organized party support. Republican Na- 
tional Chairman, Leonard Hall, announced it would 
be the policy of his party to reduce expenditures for 
televised rallies and traditional, half-hour addresses and 
to increase proportionately purchases of time for brief 
political talks devoted to a single persuasive point. 
Earlier, Mr. Nixon had advised advertising agencies 


By Carroll C. Arnold 


to prefer highly informal, extemporaneous talks o1 
interviews over formal addresses when arranging tele- 
vised appearances for political clients. And as though 
to cap the trend toward briefer, more direct, and more 
personal persuasion, Samuel J. Eldersveld published the 
final data from an intensive study of modes of per- 
suading reluctant voters to act. His findings: personal 
talks with voters seem strikingly more successful than 
printed or other impersonal persuasion in getting non- 
voters to the polls. Indeed, telephone calls proved 
almost as effective as face-to-face conversation.! Ap- 
parently “the word” on political persuasion in 1956 is, 
“Be human, don’t orate; talk, don’t write.” The advice 
is new, yet old. Professor James A Winans gave it 
twenty years ago: “Our first business is to gain the 
ability to carry into speech-making, more or less public, 
the mental conditions of good private conversation.”? 
The prizes of office and the price of mass communica- 
tion appear to be teaching political persuaders a lesson 
as old as rhetorical theory: the subtle, intimate revela- 
tions of the speaker’s personal attributes are his most 
powerful persuasive resource—or handicap. 


TRAINING FILMS AND TELEVISION CAMERAS 


Some new and some old ideas concerning the role 
of speech and drama in education have recently ap- 
peared in business, research, and educational journals. 
From George Washington University’s Human Re- 
sources Research Office comes an interesting sugges- 
tion on designing training films, playlets, or role- 
playing situations. HumRRO, as the Office designates 
itself, has prepared a series of army training films 
dramatizing situations that require choice and action 
by leaders. The situations are drawn from real life 
and are dramatized like any other narratives except 
that the two- to five-minute sketches have no endings. 
Students must work out or act out their own preferred 
solutions, afterward analyzing the probable conse- 
quences of the solutions they have chosen. Thus, the 
familiar “case method” comes to life on the screen 
with role-playing, discussions, and instructorial criti- 
cism following as integral parts of the training process. 
HumRRO reports considerable gains in student interest 
and learning with the new dramatizations-without-an- 
end.* 

1 “Experimental Propaganda Techniques and Voting 
Behavior,” American Political Science Review, 50 
(March 1956), 154-165. 

2 Speech-Making, (rev. ed.), New York, 1938, p. 17. 

% “Can Films Help Teach the Real-life Role of Leader- 
ship?” HumRRO Research Bulletin No. 2, pp. 37-39. 
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The same research organization has also explored 
some of the potentialities and limitations of televised 
instruction. HumRRO’s experiments leave many of 
the educator’s and industrial training director’s ques- 
tions unexplored since they relate to army training 
only; but the discovery that televised instruction is 
superior to “live” instruction in teaching the phonetic 
alphabet, map reading, defense against air and 
armor, and gun functioning suggests that exact knowl- 
edge susceptible to illustration gains most communi- 
cability from the television camera’s special capacities. 
Especially suggesting the superiority of speech plus 
pictorialization over speech alone is the finding that 
with relatively nontechnical material, televised in- 
struction proves unusually successful with trainees of 
relatively low intelligence.* 


Thus far there appears no clear experimental or 
other evidence that communication via co-axial cable 
is in any important way inferior to similar communica- 
tion presented “live.” It becomes increasingly clear 
that some kinds of teaching—perhaps where visual 
reinforcement of the spoken word is especially impor- 
tant—succeeds best if televised. But some rather fun- 
damental questions remain unanswered. Without much 
hope of starting a new trend in communications re- 
search, the editor of this department would still like 
to ask: Is it the televising that improves the communi- 
cation, or is it that the communicators take more 
thought of their rhetorical, visual, and dramatic 
resources when they know the lights will glare and 
the cameras stare? 


SPEECH EDUCATION 

The unity of the communicative arts, so apparent 
when the sound camera invades the schoolroom, 
factory, and stage, was recently emphasized in an 
address by Professor Robert C. Pooley, Chairman of 
the Department of Integrated Liberal Studies, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Speaking to the National Council 
of teachers of English, Professor Pooley pointed out 
that stenotypists now transfer speech to paper and 
recordings transfer literature to sound and sight. Those 
who would claim competence to teach the language 
arts, he continued, ought to possess at least a basic 
knowledge of the history of spoken English, the phy- 
siology of speech, phonetics, phonology, English syn- 
tax, and, ideally, some principles of oral and dramatic 
composition and presentation. Without this back- 
ground no teacher of speech or English can fully 
appreciate the nature, limitations, and potentialities of 
language. Asserting that the professional associations 
of speech and English teachers need to join forces to 
assure such minimal competence throughout their 
professions. Professor Pooley urged that every high 
school English teacher be required to complete at 
least six semester hours of study in speech, as a natural 


* “What Can Television Do for Army Training?” Ibid., 
pp. 9-12. 


TRENDS IN SPEECH 


adjunct to the major concentration in literature and 
English composition.® 


That Professor Pooley’s address will produce great, 
immediate changes in training language arts teachers 
seems too much to expect, yet present practice and the 
felt needs of aspiring teachers testify to the validity of 
his recommendations. A recent survey of “Language 
Arts in the Core Curriculum” concludes: “Speaking 
and listening have seldom been evaluated in these 
studies [of the educational achievements of core cur- 
ricula throughout the nation].”® And Jay E. Greene, 
Chairman of the Committee on English Licenses, 
Board of Examiners, New York City, has reported 
that when 250 prospective English teachers, examined 
in 1952, were asked where they believed their prepara- 
tion was weak, “The largest number spoke of the need 
for more help in improving their speech and for more 
opportunities to speak to groups.”? 


Bearing in mind such observations and recommenda- 
tions, it is a special pleasure to report that the New 
York State Department of Education created, in 1956, 
the post of Associate Commissioner of English with 
special responsibility for speech education. The office 
will be chiefly responsible for accreditment of general 
speech programs, curriculum development, aids to 
speech teachers, and the like. Among the first projects 
of the new Associate Commissioner will be to explore 
the possibilities for holding workshops in speech for 
classroom teachers who have no speech training. Pend- 
ing the December 1956 Civil Service examinations 
which will determine the appointment of the perman- 
ent Associate Commissioner, Mrs. Elnora Carrino, for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Speech, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, has been assigned to the position. 


Credit for this official recognition of the place and 
importance of general speech education for the non- 
handicapped goes largely to the officers of the State 
Department of Education; however, officers and mem- 
bers of the New York State Speech Association, of 
SAES, and members of the New York Regents’ Tem- 
porary Advisory Committee on Speech also contributed 
significantly in defining the need and scope of the 
new supervisory office. 

In a somewhat different way the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Cornell University recognized the 
importance of wider understanding and appreciation 
of the arts of oral communication by approving as 
one of the “Common Studies in Humanities” a six 
semester hour course, “Introduction to Speech and 
Drama.” The new course is a nonpractice survey of 
linguistic, physical, rhetorical, and dramatic problems 
and practices in communication. Underclassmen may 


5 “The English Teacher’s Preparation in Speech,” The 
English Journal, 45 (April 1956), 181-187. 

6 Gordon F. Vars, Progressive Education, March 1956, 
pp. 54-58. 


7 “Preparation of English Teachers,” The English Journal, 
45(March 1956), 145-147. 
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elect it to satisfy the general requirement that all 
students in arts and sciences shall pursue at least one 
course sequence in the humanities (literature, philoso- 
phy, music, fine arts, speech and drama). In proposing 
its new offering the Department of Speech and Drama 
acted upon the proposition that man’s difficulties, 
aspirations, choices, and achievements in expressing 
himself through the spoken word are no less signifi- 
cant than his comparable experiences in self-expression 
through writing, music, or the fine arts. Members of 
the Department’s faculty in speech science, rhetoric, 
and drama will share responsibility for the new project, 
thus testing their basic assumption that speech and 
drama constitute a unified academic discipline. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 

In January 1956, “Trends” reported some of the 
findings of the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Contests and Festivals. Infor- 
mation then reported was collected by the Committee 
in 1954 and 1955, and since that time significant 
changes have taken place in the Northeast. For ex- 
ample, Mort Clark, Director of Drama at the State 
University of New York Agricultural and Technical 
Institute at Alfred, New York, has helpfully pointed 
out that although the AETA Committee could dis- 
cover only one drama festival in New York in 1954, 
there are now at least five such programs in regular 
operation. Professor Clark’s information also indicates 
that the various branches of the State University (at 
Alfred, Fredonia, Brockport, and Cortland) are chiefly 
responsible for this growing activity in the Empire 
State. 

The AETA Committee has been continuing its in- 
vestigations of interschool dramatics and, in its 1956 
report, indicates that growth in number and quality 
of meetings is a national phenomenon. “The ‘typical’ 
American educational drama festival is a secondary 
school, inter-school meet conducted by a state organi- 
zation,” the report asserts. “It is known as a ‘Drama 
Festival.’ There is no division made among the entries 
either as to size of school or other distinction. The 
plays are rated by either one or three expert judges 
who are paid $25 or less. ... The highest rating given is 
‘superior’; the lowest is either ‘fair’ or ‘poor.’...A 
critique is held after the performance with the judges, 
directors, and casts. It is a ‘festival’ and the contest 
element is limited to choosing at the regionals the 
plays that will go to the state finals.” Since these inter- 
school programs differ in frequency and, somewhat, 
in nature from one geographical area to another, 
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“Trends” would be happy to allot space at some future 
date to a consideration of typical drama festivals in the 
Northeast. 


One of the functions of many secondary-school drama 
festivals is to provide in-service training and counselling 
for teachers. To further the same objectives in still 
another way, AETA’s Teacher Training Project Com- 
mittee is undertaking to encourage colleges and univer- 
sities to schedule special workshops and courses for 
teachers of dramatic art, especially “distress courses” 
for those who are called upon to teach drama or to 
direct plays without benefit of formal training in the 
art. The same Committee hopes to stir interest in 
regional drama clinics in the various states as a service 
to both beginning and experienced teachers. 


Noting that the AETA Committee Chairman “is 
convinced there are people all over the country who 
would do effective jobs [in inaugurating and co-ordi- 
nating such projects] if they could be contacted,” 
“Trends” takes the unauthorized liberty of inviting 
interested readers to offer their services to Alvin R. 
Kaiser, Chairman, AETA Teacher Training Project, 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, 
Oregon. 

FORENSICS 

The December 1954 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Debating Association of Pennsylvania Colleges invited 
its readers to name the greatest weakness in present- 
day intercollegiate debating. The majority of replies 
indicated tournament debating. In December 1955, 
the same journal published minority views from three 
Pennsylvania college debate directors, but the agree- 
ment between majority and minority views proved 
more striking than the differences. Tournaments are not 
the first weakness but only one of the weaknesses, 
said two of the three minority respondents. The recom- 
mendations of the minority will, almost certainly, be 
embraced by the majority: use a variety of debate 
resolutions, vary the forms and styles of debating, 
reduce the numbers of elimination tournaments in 
favor of more intercollegiate clinics, round-robin meets, 
and home-and-home exchanges. 


Last year “Trends” reported similar urgings from 
Professor John W. Parker whose concern was to 
resuscitate debating in the Negro colleges. Now similar 
sentiment developes in Pennsylvania. Are school and 
college forensics programs really undergoing signifi- 
cant changes in the East? Or are changes only being 
talked of? “Trends” would welcome concrete informa- 
tion from secondary schools, colleges, and universities. 
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Speech Correction Through Story-Telling Units 


A MANUAL FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
By Elizabeth McGinley Nemoy, M.A. 


Co-author of “The Correction of Defective Consonant Sounds” 
Teacher of Speech Correction, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Former Instructor at Temple University 


LEADERS IN SPEECH EDUCATION SAY: 


“I am placing it high on a list of recommended books in the course in Speech Correction Methods 
and in the course of Teaching Speech in the Classroom.” 
Wilbert L. Pronovost, Ph.D. 
Director, Speech and Hearing Center 
Boston University 


“This is a much needed book for both speech specialists and classroom teachers. It is practical, 
scholarly and usable. Mrs. Nemoy has unusual qualifications for writing this book. We would like 
to see the children of America have the benefit of the guidance provided in this book.” 

Dr. Emmett A. Betts 

Betts Reading Clinic 

Haverford, Pennsylvania 


“It has had great appeal for the teachers who have seen it. The children with whom I have used the 
stories have also been enthusiastic.” 
Marion Donewald, Speech Therapist 
Public Schools, Evansville, indiana 


“It is an excellent book and should prove very useful to both classroom teachers and speech teachers.” 
Margaret McCausland 
In charge of Speech Correction 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


“Mrs. Nemoy’s book provides material for painless speech correction. To the children it becomes 
a delightful experience of learning through play. To the teacher it is a ‘shot in the arm’ planning 
interesting, informative and integrated speech lessons.” 


Rosemary Burke in Volta Review 


“I am particularly interested in Speech Correction Through Story-Telling Units because | feel that 
it gives the therapist and the classroom teacher another approach to speech correction. It is an 
excellent book.” 

A. Elizabeth Miller, Chairman 

Speech and Hearing Therapists 

Public Schools, Youngstown, Ohio 


“I have recommended to our Division of Textbook Selection, that the book be placed on our Ap- 
proved Textbook List.” 
Margaret Hall Powers, Ph.D. 
Director, Division of Speech Correction 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 


“I like Speech Correction Through Story-Telling Units and shall use it this fall with speech training.” 
Professor Clara B. Weir 
Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Expression Company, Publishers 


MAGNOLIA MASSACHUSETTS 
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Effective methods of radio and TV broadcasting . . . 


HANDBOOK OF 
BROADCASTING 


The Fundamentals of Radio and Television 
Tu Press 


A complete guidebook on broadcasting . 
covering both commercial and educational radio 


and TV... 


Here is a broad view of the whole field of broadcasting for students 
in basic radio and TV courses; in departments of speech, English, 


WALDO ABBOT 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


RICHARD L. RIDER 


UNIVERSITY OF -ILLINOIS 


Features of the 
New Fourth Edition: 


It covers programing of every kind of show 

. . public service and sponsored. . . local 
and national broadcasts . . . for both child- 
ren and adults. It shows the pronunciations, 
intonations, rhythms, and methods of artic- 
ulation used to get best results over a 


journalism, communications, education, physical education, or com- mike. 


merce. This book gives you the “how” of professional broadcasting, 
from understandable explanations of the way in which radio, tele- 


vision, and other broadcasting forms work. 


A wealth of new material: 


@ the chapter on sports programs has been augmented with new 
forms and charts and a discussion of TV sports 


@ new material on High Fidelity and TV music; new emphasis 
on tape recordings and TV recording and kinnescopes 


@ contains excellent projects for students with over 40 new 


illustrations 


| takes up the “behind the microphone and 
camera” phases of broadcasting ... the 
writing of every kind of show and its pro- 
duction in terms of sound effects and stage 
sets . . . the attention to details that makes 
a show run smoothly. 


It views completely the business and legal 
aspects of radio and television . . . selling 
time, writing commercials, keeping records 
and other paper work, FCC rulings, libel 
laws, etc. 


For the aspiring young actor... 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Here, at last, is a book that describes, analyzes, and 
evaluates the various techniques successfully de- 
veloped by leading stars of the stage. Even more, 
it shows the student how to develop and perfect 
his own technique in any role he plays. It explains 
just what the student needs to understand about 
a play and how this knowledge can help project 
successfully the character's thoughts and emotions. 


It provides a course of study with numerous exer- 
cises that will help the student actor acquire the 
valuable knowledge he would learn if he had the 
opportunity of working for several years with ma- 
ture, experienced actors. 


This book provides examples and suggests the 
exercises by which techniques may be developed 
to assure the student actor of the necessary tech- 
nical knowledge required by all actors. 


SEND FOR COPIES 


ON APPROVAL 


The 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING | 


320 pages, $5.95 ail 


(text edition available) 


4 


Explains the techniques common to every type 
of play and acting from Greek tragedy to the 
most intimate kind of naturalism. 


The book explains how changes in the techniques used in 
a given scene will change the meaning and interpretation of 
the scene. It stresses th importance of the actor’s understand- 
ing of the author's writing techniques, and the necessity of 
using appropriate acting techniques in order to be faithful 
to the author's intention. It explains the methods by which 
the actor evolves the outward form of his performance, 
regardless of the content and the intention of the perfor- 
mance. The book also defines “timing” (especially in regard 
to comedy), explains how it is done, and provides the 
necessary exercises for acquiring the skill. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 
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